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Art. J. Letters from Italy, in the Year 1734 and 1735, by the late 
Right Honourable Jo ou, Earl of Cork and Orrery. Publiihed from 
the Originals, with explanatory Notes, by John Duncombe, M.A. 
Chaplain to his Lordihip, Rettor of St. Andrew’s and St. Mary 
Bredman’s, and one of the Six Preachers in Chrift Church, Can- 
terbury. Small $vo. 3s. 6d. bound. White. 1773. 


ry *HESE Letters derive more than a common claim to at- 

if tention, from the name of the ingenious and noble Wri- 
ter, already well known for his ‘Tranflation of Pliny’s Epiftles*, 
arid for his Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dean Swift t. 
They have the advantage, too, of being given to the world by. 
an accurate Editor, who, in his preface, has furnifhed the 
Reader with. a very circumftantial account of the life and fa- 
mily of Lord Orrery ; a family which has been more ennobled 
by a kind of hereditary love of {cience and literature, than by 
the adventitious honours of titles and flrings,—the df marks 
by which fome men are diftinguifhed. 

Lord O.’s Letters were written during his refidence at Flo- 
rence, and they contain an eafy, familiar, defcription of thole 
parts of France and Italy through which the noble Writer paffed 
in the courfe of his tour; and though many of the places and 
objects mentioned have teen often dryly defcribed before, yet 
here the narration is enriched with many critical remarks, the 
refult of tafte and learning united: we are.not only gratified with 
the characters of many confiderable perfonages then living, but 
with feveral anecdotes of Italian hiitory, which came to the 
attentive Writer’s knowledge during his refidence in Tufcany. 

Among the defcriptions may be diftinguifhed thofe of Life, 
Lyons, Chambery, the paflage over Mount rannesd Turin, 
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harma, Bologna, Florence, with its gallery, Pifa, and Leg- 
Porn. As a ipecimen of the entertaining variety in thefe Let- 
ters, we fhall produce the fifth, daied from Turin, 1754. 

‘ The city of Turin, dear Sir, is not large, nor can it in any 
fenfe be called magnificent. The fame may be faid of the King’s 
palace. ‘There is a very pleafing neatnefs peculiar to both, Plenty 
of water, as in Salifbury, runs through every ftreet; with this dif- 
fe ence, in the city of Sarum, it is choaked up by filth and garbage, 
in : urin it keeps the ftreets perfe&tly clean. 

* We have feen the roya! tamily, not in a ceremonious manner, 
but as travellers. The King, who is in his fifty-feccnd year, looks 
muchelder. He is thin; his fature is low; and he appears lower 
by flooping, nor carries any charaCeriitic, in his countenance, exe 
cept of age. He has had three wives. By his firft, he had no chil- 
dren; by his fecond, he had the prefent Duke of Savoy, and the 
three Princefies; by his third, the Duke of Chablais. 

‘ The Duke of Savoy has two fons; his eldeit is Prince of Pied- 
mont; his iccond, who was born fome few days before our arrival, 
was immediately upon his birth, created Duke of Montferat. 

‘ The King in his younger dovs is faid to have been of a gay and 
fprichtly difpofition ; but foon after the death of his father he con- 
tracted a more ferious behaviour, which is now growing apace into 
the melancholy of devotion. His chief amufement is hunting, where 
he takes all the delightful fatigue, which fo mighty an exercife ree 
quires. Hunting is a kind of fafhionable royal diverfion ; at leaft, 
innumerable Kings, fince Nimrod, have had that glorious inclina- 
tion. Virgil feems to characterife Afcanius for future heroic actions 
by faying, 

Optat aprum, aut fulvum defcendere monte leoncm. 
One particular anecdote of the Sardinian monarch was related to me, 
asa certain truth. If the eagernefs of the chace happens accident- 
ally to lead him near Montcailier, he turns his eyes and horfe as 
faft as poffible from that caftle. His father died there, under fuch 
circumitances as muft affeéta fon. ‘The account is not unworthy of 
our attention. 

‘ Vitor Amadeus, father of the prefent King of Sardinia, had 
made a confiderable figure in the annals of Europe. He had ap- 
peared a great foldier, and was known to be a great politician. In 
the decline of his life, the latter part of that character was not a 
little fullied. He involved himfelf in a difadvantageous treaty with 
France, and he degraded his royalty by a marriage. ‘The lady, 
whom he chofe for his wife, in the fame private manner that the 
famous Maintenon had been ehofen by Lewis XIV. was called Ma- 
dame de Sebaftien. She was the widow of an officer of that name. 
She had been maid of honour to the King’s mother. She was at 


that time extremely handiome, but always of an intriguing, ambi- 


tious temper. The King had paid his addreffes to her, not unfuc- 
cefsfully, in his youth. The vigilance of his mother, and his own 
good judgment, put a ftop to any fatal progrefs in that amour. But 
finding himfelf abfolutely conftrained to fulfil his impolitic engage 
ments with France, he determined to refign his crown to his yer ; 
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who being under no fach engagements, might openly repair the in- 
- judicious ftep, which his father had taken. On one and the fame 
day, Amadeus delivered up his crown, and married his former mif- 
tiefs,, whom he had not long before created Marchionefs di Spigno, 
a town in Italy in the dutchy of Montferat. His abdication was 
ublic ; his marriage was private. The King and the Marchionefs 
immediately retired to Chamberry. The heat of love had been long 
fince over, The heat of ambition ftill remained. The young King 
foon acted the part, in which he had been fully inftru&ted by his fa+ 
ther, mingling with it a fcene or two of his own. He difcarded 
King Viétor’s minifers and favourites, bot {till maintained all the 
outward tokens of duty and refpeét which he owed his father ; wha 
foon grew impatient, and weary of retirement, and wifhed to return 
to bufinefs, power, and athrone. His new confort was equally des 
firous to tafte the fplendor of a crown, and to command in the circle 
of acourt. They both repented, not of their marriage, but of their 
retreat. Chamberry, in its utmoft magnificence,-was too melan- 
choly a fituation, and had too much. the air of a prifon, to calm 
and alleviate the ftruggles of fuch rettlefs minds. The King and the 
Lady kept a conitant private correfpondence with the difcontented 
Piedmontefe, eipecially thofe in Turin. A plot was formed. The 
King was to dethrone his fon, and to reaffume the reins of governs 
ment. Meafures to this end were taken with all pofiible iecrefy. 
The King complained of the air of Chamberry. His fon attended 
to his complaints with the deepeft filial attachment. Amadeus was 
permitted to approach nearer to the capital. He came to Rivoli, 
that hunting-feat, which [ mentioned in my laft, he air of Ri- 
voli difagreed with him. He was fuffered to come fill nearer, and 
was lodged, at his own requeit, in the caftle of Montcallier, a noble 
palace within a very little diftance of Turin. ‘Here the embers of 
ambition foon kindled into a lame. The fire was on the point of 
breaking out, when the heat of it began to be felt by the young 
King and his minifters. They had only time to ttop Amadeus as 
he was going into his coach under a pretence of vifiting, but with 
a refolution of feizing the citadel of Turin. In a2 moment he be- 
came his fon’s prifoaer in the caftle of Montcallier. His wife was 
abruptly torn from him. They met no more. He was treated with 
refpe&t, but guarded with the clofeft ftri€tnefs. He often defired to 
fee his fon. The interview was promifed, but the promife was not 
performed. Rage, grief, and difappointment ended, in lefs than 
two years, the life of this unhappy prince, whofe fun-fet was excef- 
fively languid, in comparifon with his meridian glory. His widow 
is fill alive ; a ftate prifoner, at fome diltance from the metropolis. 
She only bears the title of Marchionefs di Spigno. She is compelled 
to refide in a monaftery. In the fummer-time fhe is permitted to 
vifit fome relations in the country; but never without a licence 
granted in form, and figned by the King, nor is fhe fuffered, on 
any account, to goto Turin. Certainly fhe is now no longer dan- 

gerous, being very old, very infirm, and enormoufly fat. 
‘ Affairs of ftate probably conftrained the prefent King to aét as 
he did; but deep has been the impreflion, which his father’s ca- 
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taftrophe bas feft-on his mind. Perhaps the late King extorted 
from his fon. a private promife of reftoring* the crown. Policy and 
majefty foon put-a flop to the defigns, if any; of anfwering that 
promife. The adherents to the’fon*muft have been facrificed to the 
adherents of the father.. Perhaps there-are charms in a crown, of 
which you and'J have no idea. Thus far is undentable, few princes 
have ever refigned it without regret.: The Emperor Charles V. 

wanted a fire in his houfe at Braffels the n: ‘ght after he had given 
up his poffeilions to his'fon. Power once loft is feldom regained, 

and always re. defired. 

‘ The King of Sardinia is an womninditt He is ferved in the moft 
royal, and moft frugal manner. If the officers of ftate had not an 
income arifing. from their patrimony, . their falaries would not afford 
thein food or raiment. 

‘ The academy.at Turin is at prefent on the decline. Thofe of 
‘Caen and Angers:have the preference. The complement of Sardi- 
nian hories was vroken in upon by the neceflities of the late war. It 
has not been com leted fince. 

*'No clock work ever moved with greater exaétnefs, than this 
court. Every minute fulfils its defliny, and turns round its own 
‘axis with the royal inhabitants of Turin. Already we have beheld, 
over and over again, the fame royal fcenes; the fame princes, and 
the fame princefies, in the fame coaches, taking the air, at the fame 
hour, tothe fame place. ‘They feem all married to time, and I pre- 
fume that itis a kind of adultery to vary half a dozen minutes from 
the fun. 

‘ The three princéfies are graceful and gentecl.. The eideft ts 

handfome. “hey were born, I fear, under Virgo. ‘The whole 
pace family. live in union and happine{fs among themfelves. The 
‘King is an excellent father. The Duke of Savoy, a remarkable du- 
tifak fon. They are particularly civil to the Englith. It is an exact 
‘and a graceful ‘court. | 

‘ } mentioned to you the neatnefs of the palace. I fhould have 
confined myfelf to the infide, mo!t part of the outward building 
beimg old and unfinifhed. The royal apartments at Turin confit 
of a great nimber of finall rocins, many of them indeed only clofets ; 
but fo delicately fitted up, fo elegantly furnifhed, and fo properly 
adorned, that, in .pafling from room to room, the whole appears a 
fairy cathe. Amidit all thefe .exquilite decorations, not one effemi- 
nate toy, not.one Chtneie dragon, nor Indian monfter is to be feen. 
[.mentian’this,-becauie many of our fineit houfes in England are dif- 
graced by the. fantailic figures, with which they are crowded. 

‘ Almott every:room in the-palace is tilled with pictures. None 
indifferent; moft of them by the. beit Flemifh matters. The whole 
collection, except a very {mali number,. belonged to Prince Eugene, 
and were bought, after his death, by. the prefent King of Sardinia. 

‘ The fioors of the King’s apartment are inlaid, and fo. nicely 
kept, that you view yourfelf, as you walk upon them. The chapel, 
which opens into the great church, 1s not anfwerable to any other 
part of the palace. It is clean, but it is heavy and difmal. The 
Pillars are of black marble. The lamps and tapers give little — 
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and lefs thearfulnefs. At the firft entrance.it appears‘like a melam 
choly maufoleum. An Englifhman, in the height of. his devotion, 
would be tempted to cut his throat in it. But if the churches are 
dark, the ttreets are lighted by the laws of the kingdom. Every 
coach and every chair is obliged to appear with a white flambeau. 
A fevere penalty attends the breach of this edict, and perfons of 
rank are fo exact in obferving it, that | have feen ladies walking 
after torches by day light. The Turinefe are a people, who affect 
grandeur in every refpect. In general they are, regis ad exemplum, 
great ceconomiits. One piece of itate is very fingular ; notwithitand- 
ing the bad pavement of the ftreets, and the exceflive breadth of the 
kennels, the nobility conftantly walk before their chairs; and can 
only be driven into thofe leathern fortrefles by the clofeit fiege of 
rain, hail, and {now. Small attacks they withitand boldly, and 
ferve a whole winter’s campaign in heroically defending: the door of 
their fedan, which remains more facred than the /anfum fanforum, 
and is impervious to the high priett. : 

‘ The palace fills one fide of a very large fquare, round three 
parts of which is a piazza, miferably paved, but amply adorned with 
fhops. Were the old town rebuilt, Turin might appear, perhaps, 
the moit elegant city in Europe.’ , 

While Lord Orrery remained at Flo-ence confined by the 
gout, he began to compofe an epitome of the Florentine hif- 
tory, which, we are given to underftand, by the Editor, remains 
ftill unfinifhed, in manufcript. Of this hiftory he gives fome 
fhocking anecdotes in his Letters, little to the cr.dit of human 
nature in general, or of Italian manners in particular. ‘The 
16th letter contains a review of the Florentine hiftorians, and 
includes a very fevere character of Machiavel. 

At a time when lotteries, and gaming, in all its varieties, 
are fo much in fafhion here, an account of an Italian lotrery 
may contribure to the amufement of our Readers : 

‘ Courage is by no means at prefent the charaGeriftic of the 
Tufcans. Their bravery has been fo little tried of late years, that 
their behaviour in battle is unknown. Superftition, turned into en- 
thufiafm, will make cowards brave. The Florentines are fuperiti- 
tious, not enthafiafls. ‘They tremble at thunder: they hear groans 
in church-yards: they fee horfes without heads. ‘They attribute 
every untoward accident to the devil. They are pinched by evil fpi- 
rits. Deceafed faints and martyrs appear to their fancy, fometimes 
in an angry, fometimes in a placid, difpofition. What 4ugures and 
4rufpices began, Chriltian prietts have continued But nothing, not 
even p:ieftcraft, keeps up the vein of fuperitition in Florence fo ef- 
fectually, as a certain lottery, inftituted by the government for gain 
to the prince, and ruin to the people. I will endeavour to explain 
it to you. 

‘ There are ninety numbers. You write gn a blank ticket, any 
five numbers you pleafe, contained within the ninety. Few pur- 
chafers go beyond the renowned lucky number, thiec. ‘The loweft 
prize is a paolo (fix- pence) a — You may vo as much higher 
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as you pleafe. You will be paid according to the price at which 
you purchafe. Let us fuppofe you purchafe ive numbers for a paola, 
If one only of your five numbers be drawn a prize, it is of no confe- 
quence ; for it finks into the other four, if blanks ; as a drop of wa- 
ter is loft in the fea. If two are drawn prizes, you are entitled to 
twenty paclos ; if three, you are to receive four and twenty crowns ; 
if four, twenty-five zechcens, A xecheen is fomething lefs than ten 
fhillings. If all your five numbers are prizes, you are entitled to 
an hundred zecheens, | have already faid, that if you had bought at 
an higher price, your payment would be proportionably equivalent 
to the fam you paid in. 

‘ Thefe lotteries (there are two, one at Leghorn, the other at 
Florence) are drawn once a month, at different times; fo that de- 
{truction comes round once in a fortnight. 

‘ No inftance has been, or probably ever will be known, of five 
numbers arifing prizes to the fame perfon. 

‘ Every poor wretch, who can command two or three paolos, 
drowns them moitt eagerly in this ocean of impofition. ‘The mi- 
ferable experience of ill fuccefs has no effect on the minds of the 
vulgar. They pawn their cloaths to procure money for tickets. 
One of the officers of the revenue received a large fum of money be- 
Jonging to the Great-Duke. He put it privately into the lottery, 
loft it, and was hanged. After his death feveral hundred tickets 
were found in his bureau. 

‘ The fuperftitious part of the impofition is this: The purchafers 
of tickets, in order to be fuccefsful, muft faft, during fix and thirty 
hours ; muft repeat a certain number of ve Marias, &c. mult hot 
fpeak to any living creature during the whole time; muft not go to 
bed ; muft continue in prayer to the Virgin and to the faints, till 
fome propitious faint or prophet not only appears, but declares the 
feveral numbers deftined for fuccefs. ‘The watchers tired out by ex- 
pectation, fafting, and prayer, fail afleep, fee the faint, hear and 
forget the numbers, acknowledge their forgetfulnefs, own the good- 
nefs of the holy vifion, and remain thoroughly convinced, that the 
oracle muft be infallible. Again they buy tickets, again fall afleep, 
again fee prophets, and at lait are ruined. 

‘ Two months ago a maid-fervant purchafed five numbers. Three 
came up prizes. She was paid twenty-four crowns. She declared, 
that the prophet Jeremiah, in the drefs of a Capuchin, had named 
to her the numbers. Jeremiah is at prefent the int in vogue. The 
lottery fills more and more, in honour and confidence of that fon of 
Hilkiah, who had lefs influence, living, in the Jagd of Anathoth, 
than he has, dead, in the land of Tufcany. — 

‘ We heretics fufpect, that the real prophet was the farmer of this 
branch of the public revenue, who, finding his lottery decreafing, 
difcovered, at the expence of four and twenty crowns, an effectual 
method of raifing it again to its former baneful influence, 

‘ I have been particularly defirous to fet before you an exatt de- 
tail of thefe monthly lotteries, as they are glaring examples of the 
method made ufe of, to carry on and fupport the prefent govern- 
ment of florencee They are let out to farmers, as are all the other 


branches of the Grand-Duke’s revenue. ' 
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“It is true, none of the nobility are prefumed to throw away 
paolos, and xecheexs, in fo lowa manner. Perhaps they donot. Be 
it fo. Their fervants and their tradefmen do; and the ill confe- 
quences of the vices in the lower people, will be felt, fooner or later, 
by the higher. 

‘ A government, fubfifting by artifice, and by oppreffive fchemes, 
is a tyranny of the worft fort. Yet, bad as it is, the Florentines 
dare not complain. Where the will of the Prince is abfolute, the 
complaints of the people are ineffectual. Whither can they fly for 
redrefs? Vain is the appeal to a judge againit his own decree.’ 

While Keyfler and former writers turnifh particular details of 
the“antiquities, architecture, and pzintings in Italy, fuch intelli- 
gence as the above compofes by much the moft intereiting parts 
of later accounts of travels; and of this Lord Orrery appears, 
by his correfpondence, to have been truly fenfible. | 

Toextend this article with many extracts, would be to the pre- 


judice of other works, which are to be comprehended in our {mall 


Jimits ; we fhall therefore only add that, after difplaying the 
oppreflions of the Tufcan government, his Lordfhip, more than 
once, gives a warm preference to Britain, In one place he fays, 

‘ The Englifh are a happy people, if they were truly confcious, 
or could in any degree convince themfelves, of their own felicity. 
They are the fortunati nimium. Let them travel 2broad, not to fee 
fafhions, but ftates; not to tafte different wines, but different go- 
vernments ; not to compare laces and velvets, but laws and politics. 
Shey will then return home perfe&ly convinced, that England is 
poffefied of more freedom, juitice, and happinefs, than any other 
nation under heaven. With thefe advantages, it will be our own 
fault if we fink into defolation and ruin.’ 

There is one paflage however not eafily reconcilable with this 
reprefentation. In the tenth letter, {peaking of Dr, Cochi, then 
phyfician to Sir Horatio Mann, the Britifa minifter at the court 
of Tufcany, and who had been in England with the late Lord 
Huntingdon, his Lordfhip fays—* Vhe Dottor is much preju- 
diced in favour of the Englifh, tough he refiled fome years 
among us.” Now why his refidence among us fhouls render 
this prejudice ftrange, is yet ftranger, when the natural fuppo- 
fition is, that his refidence here is either produced, or proceeded 
from, that prejudice. But this, perhaps, was merely a cares 
lefs exprefiion not intended to convey any feverity of meaning; 
efpecially as the noble Author, fo far from prof: iilag a con- 
trary prejudice, complains of being affected with the maladie du 
pais. 

With regard to the weather in Italy, Lord. Orrery, writing in 
May, fuppofes his correfpondent to afk him—‘* Whyam I not told, 
whether the Italian fpring produces that delightful verdure, io ac- 
ceptable to the eye, and fo ornamenial to the Britifh iffands ¢ ‘ Noy 
no, my dear Mr. Duncombe, Italy produces no fuch green. Enjoy 
the beauty, my friend, where you are. Be aflured, you poffefs it 
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in a degree fuperior to moft, I believe to all other, European na- 
tions. The temperature of the {pring is as various here, as in Eng- 
land; now warm, now cold; now calm, now ftormy: the rains here 
are remarkably heavier. Since [ have been accuitomed to the [ta- 
lian rains, J think the clouds only drop in England, They melt in 
inftantaneous cafcades in Italy. With you, they only produce 
fhowers ; with us, they pour down cataraéts, In truth, the differ- 
ence is amazing.’ 

_ Thefe Letters are aj] addzefled to William Duncombe, Efq; 
father, as we fuppofe, to the Editor: fee Review, January latt, 
p. 26, the note. | N. 





Art. IL. 4 Treatife on Education. With a Sketch of the Author's Me- 
thod. By George Chapman, A.M. Mafter of the Granimar- 
School of Dumfries. 1zmo. 3s. Cadell. 1773. 


HOUGH much has been written on the fubje@ of edu- 

cation, and many excellent things have been faid upon 
it, yet itis far from being exhaulted ; many important and ufeful 
hints may fiill be thrown out, new plans may be fuggefted, 
and the general method of conducting education may be greatly 
improved. 

The Author of the Treatife before us has been engaged, for 
many years, with honour to himfelf, and advantage to the 
public, in the important tafk of educating youth ; and if perfons 
of a jiberal education, and long experience, would follow his 
example, in publifhing the principles they adopt, and the me- 
thod they purfue, very confiderable advantages to fociety might 
undoubtedly be derived from it. ‘The diiferent fyftems, and 
the peculiar methods of different teachers, as Mr. Chapman 
obferves, would be compared ; the errors in each would be dif- 
covered ; and the moft prozer plan would, at length, be intro- 
duced into our fchools. 

He divides his Treatife into two parts ; in the firft, after fome 
general, but very judicious reflections, he proceeds to point 
out the errors which are frequently committed in training chil- 
dren, ftates the advantages and difadvantages of public edu- 
cation, &c. and propofes a plan for educating thofe who are 
born in the lower ftations of life—a fubject of extenfive ufeful- 
nefs, though little attended to by former writers. 

In the fecond part he gives directions for the education of 
children in general ; fhews what care is neceflary to be taken 
of their bodies, and in what manner their minds ought to be 
cultivated. And here he avoids, as he does indeed through the 
whole of his performance, al! chimerical notions and refine- 
ments, confining himfelf to what is plain and ufeful, and ftu- 
dying to bring into a {mall compafs whatever he thinks worthy 
of the public attention, whether obferved by himfelf, or deli- 
vered by others.—Such parents as have not leifure, or oppor- 
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tunity to confult the many volumes which have been written 
upon education, will find his Treatife peculiarly ufeful, and 
we recommend it to their attentive perufal. The defire of being 
ufeful, which appears through the whole of it; and the great 
ftrefs that is laid upon infpiring youth with the love of virtue 
and religion, cannot fail of giving every well-difpofed reader a 
favourable opinion of the Author. 

He has fubjoined to his T’reatife a minute detail of his own 
method of teaching, which appears to us to be a judicious one, 
and well calculated for the improvement of youth, not only in 
the feveral branches of literature, but (what is of infinite] 
greater importance) in virtue and in religion. There are few 
teachers of youth, we will venture to fay, of whatever age or 
experience, to whom an attention to Mr. Chapman’s method 
may not be of confiderable ule. Rr 

o 





Art. Ill. Two Letters, addrefed to the Right Rev. Prelates, whoa 
Second Time rejeSed the Diffenters? Bill. 8vo, 2s. Johnfon. 1773. 


rENHESE Letters will be read with pleafure by every friend 

to religious liberty. “hey contain many noble, manly, 
and liberal fentiments, on fubjects of the higheft importance, 
and they are exprefied with perfpicuity, force, and energy. 

Our Author confiders the principal objeGtions that have been 
urged againft the extenfion of toleration, in order that the im- 
partial public may fee the merits of the caufe, and be enabled 
to form a judgment concerning the motives upon which the 
Diffenters’ Bill was rejected.— As much hath been written upon 
this fubje&t, we need only give our Readers a fpecimen of the 
Writer’s manner; and the following, we apprehend, will be 
fufficient to induce many of them, at leaft, to perufe the whole 
performance : ‘ 

‘ In whatever light I behold your late oppofition (fays our Author 
to their Lordthips) it appears to me weak, indifcreet, and ungene- 
rous ; it adds neither to the ftrength nor credit of your Church ; it 
was lofing an opportunity of acquiring rea] honour withoot any real 
facrifice; it difcovers a narrow contracted idea of policy, religion, 
and human nature. If it was the effect of bigotry and prejudice, 
you are inexcufable, as legiflators, in being attuated by fuch bafe 
motives. If it was owing to refentment that you punithed the fins 
of the fathers upon the children, it was utterly unworthy of the 
embaffadors of Chrift. If you thought to accomplifh uniformity of 
faith, it was abfurd and ridiculous. You have taken one important 
ftep without confidering the next; and, by fo doing, have expofed 
yourfelves to the miferable alternative of being hated or defpifed. 
If you execute the laws, you will bring upon yourfelves eternal 
odium ; if you let them fleep, you proclaim their impropriety and 
injuftice. If you mean to promote an univerfal:contormity to the 


articles, you muft not only ftop the mouths of all the nonfubfcribing 
Diffenters, 
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Diflenters, but you muft lay a reftraint upon the prefs; you mutt 
prohibit the intercourfes of converfation, and lay an embargo upon 
the exercife of men’s rational faculties. What an arduous tafk have 
you undertaken! Yet all this might have been avoided, without ritk- 
ing one fingle advantage, had you poffefled generofity enough to 
have complied with the Diffenters’ requeft. When I confider your 
critical and diftrefled fituation ; in poffeflion of an obnoxious power 
which you dare neither exert or relinquifh, attacked by the enthufiag 
and the freethinker, importuned by your own diffatisfied members, 
and perplexed by the difcontents of the laity; if you have any re- 
gard for religion and the interefts of your country, my Lords, I pity 
you; if you are attentive only to your own eafe, ambition, and fe- 
curity, my pity gives way to indignation and contempt. 

* I beg your Lordfhips’ candid fentiments, refpecting the future 
conduct of the Diffenters. How fhall they aé, fo as not to offend 
the ftate or their own conf{ciences.? How fhall they preferve both the 
deference which is due to your Lordthips’ decifion, and that which 
they owe to their Mafter in heaven? If they defift, they give up 
their claim ; if they perfevere, and you continue to refufe, they will 
be the innocent caufes of your fuftaining additional difhonour. 

* You have put a negative upon the lawful exercife of our reli- 
gion ; but you cannot make the world believe that religion itfelf de- 
pends upon, or is connected with, the will of the magiftrate. You 
have limited the freedom of the gofpel; but you have not deitroyed 
Chriftianity. Do you expect we fhould comply with your requifi- 
tions, or refign our profeffions? Cruel dilemma! But fuppofing we 
were extirpated, other Diffenters would rife up; rational creatures 
will always remain to affert the rights of judgment and confcience ; 
and fhall they worfhip no God, and believe no creed but yours? 
The nature of things is not altered by your determination ; and right 
and wrong are not to be decided by vote. Ediéts and profcriptions 
were ifflued out againft the gofpel, and yet it continues the fame 
yefterday, to-day, and for ever. Laws have been framed againtt 

hilofophy and fcience, and Jiberty and virtue, but they have not 
fot theis reputation in the world. You may inftitute what opinions 
and articles you pleafe, and enforce them by the heavieft penalties ; 
but if they cannot ftand the teft of reafon, ¢hey will fall only the 
Yooner for your attempts to fupport them. 

‘ Truth, immortal truth, keeps on her fteady and glorious career, 
and advances to that perfection, which, in fpite of your impotent 
efforts, fhe ‘will one day attain. We fhould be unworthy of the 
name we profefs, if we were awed into filence by the threats of pu- 
nifhment, which, be it ever fo great, the approbation of heaven 
and the teftimony of a good confcience will abundantly compenfate. 
If you afk by what authority we propagate our dottrines? I an- 
fwer, by the fame which was pleaded by the firft Chriftians, by the 
reformers, and which operates upon every honeft man; to refift im- 
pofture, however ancient and venerable, and to defend truth, how- 


-ever forfaken and oye 


< You may take all the advantages you pleafe of your majority, 


your public fafhion, and yeur power in parliament; you may avail 


yourfelves of the prejudices excited againit us, and propagated rea 
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age to age; you may excel us in grandeur and antiquity; we will 
conteft wich you the qualifications of good citizens and honeft men, 
You may boaft of the improvements you have made upon the origi- 
nal plan of Chriftianity ; we are content with it, unadorned as it is, 
and hope only for its future rewards. You may reprefent us as dif- 
affeéted to the throne; we appeal to the intereft we have ct ftake, 
and to our paft conduét, in confutation of this ridiculous charge. 
You may brand us as deifts, becaufe we difpute your authority tw 
fettle all controverfies. If to be deprived of the common fecurity 
of fubjeéts, and yet to live peaceably and contribute all in our power 
to the fecurity of the ftate, be the mark of bad fubjects, we deferve 
that appellation. If to diftinguifh betwixt Chriftianity and its cor- 
ruptions, to preach and live under the warrant of fcripture, and to 
inculcate found morals, on the profpeé of that immortality which 
was brought to light by the gofpel, be a fign of deifm, we have no 
objection to the name of deifts. : 

‘ But the frequent ufe of thefe invidious afperfions will take out 
their fting. The world is not fo ready as it has been to follow the 
cry of a few defigning men; the growth of herefy and the danger 
of the Church have loft their dreadful found ; the wortft herefies that 
ever infefted religion are at laft found to be pride, ambition, the 
luit of gain, and the {pirit of perfecution. 

‘ Amidft your tender forrows and anxious folicitude for the fate 
of your Church, fpare fome fighs, fhed fome tears for Chriftianity 
itfelf, which, in this age, deferves your commiferation, wounded as 
it is, and bleeding before you, while the Levite only looks upon it, 
and the prieft pafies by on the other fide. 

‘ Remember you had once an eftablifhment more formidable than 
your own to contend with. The time has been, when you were glad 
to engage, like us, with the weapons of reafon and argument, to 
commend your caufe to heaven, and to appeal to the Bible as your 
only friend, againft a religion armed with all the thunder of the 
ftate. 

‘ Confider, if the plea we urge has no weight in it, you would 
never have had the power to make penal laws, or to keep them in 
perpetual terror. You were once heretics as well as we. Your an- 
ceftors attefted their zeal for genuine Chriflianity at the ftake. Well 
had their lives been fpared, if they were only the means of erecting 
another fpiritual dominion as arbitrary as that which they over- 
turned, 

¢ The Scriptures they had recourfe to, as comprehending all their 
faith, are now confidered as an ambiguous proof of orthodoxy, and 
diftrufted as too feeble fecurity for religion and government; they 
muft now be read with caution and referve, a thoufand dangers lurk 
beneath, and they may betray us into I know nat what fatal errors. 
Who would think their Chriftianity and yours were the fame? Upon 
what different grounds has the religion of this country been de- 
fended ? 

‘ To bar yourfelves againft any future conviction by a glorious 
refolution never to believe any thing againft law, is fomething fin- 
gular; bat to pretend to hold all the Proteftants in this kingdom 
in the fame chains, to forbid the light of truth to shine, becaufe 
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‘you will not fee it yourfelves, is the mof extraordinary exertion of 
“folly that can be conceived. : 

* How much better would you have confalte reputation by al- 
lowing a liberty you cannot take away! how much more durably 
would you have fixed your throne by an aét of well-timed genero- 
fity! with how much better a grace could you have treated with 
your own difaffected brethren, and removed every caufe of fepara- 
tion and difcontent! 

* You might have ftifled our compfaints, and put it out of our 
power.to make any freih demands; as the Diffenters multiplied un- 
der oppreflion, they have diminifhed by indulgence, and you would 
have feen them melt away under the beams of your mercy, while 
your intolerance only firengthens and unites them. 

* At this time of day, my Lords, when a fpirit of diffipation ranges 
through all claffes of men, ‘when corruption is openly avowed, when 
public fpirit and private virtue are daily lofing ground; to what fhall 
we have recourfe for our reformation bet the inflvence of religion ? 
But when the maxims of Chriftianity and the Charch are at variance; 
when fubfeription to unintelligible do¢trines is the term of admif- 
fion to our feminaries of inflru¢tion ; when the firit ftep to hely or- 
ders 1s a refinement upon the coimmon rules of konetty ; when the 
degree of faith and zeal for it is only in proportion to the prefent 
advantages it procures; when the Chrifian religion itfelf is not le- 
gally tolerated, but under certain limitations inconfiftent with its ge- 
nius and fpirit; what can be expected bata general increafe of fu- 
periiition and infidelity ? Is it to be wondered at that your places of 
worfhip fhould be deferted, your minitters difefteemed, and your in- 
fluence over public manners at an end? Willit nct be imagined, 
that fuperior fanétity and piety are a mere pretence; and that 
power, intereft, and ambition, are the foundation of your extraor- 
dinary zeal and unanimity ? When thefe fufpicicns are entertained, 
it will not be fufficient that yow have the fanction of the law and the 
protection of the magiftrate. The appearance of honour and jultice, 
and the veneration of the public, are the moft lafting fecurities of 
any conititution ; and when thefe are gone, your immunities will 
neither be held in peace, nor enjoyed with comfort.’ 

This is free language, undoubtedly, but it is the language of 
manly freedom: it is fevere too; but what language can be too 
fevere for thofe who have no tendernefs for the unalienable 
rights of human nature; and who, though they difclaim per- 
fecution in words, avow it in their actions ? 

We would willingly put the moft favourable conftruction 
upon the conduct of thole who cider in opinion from us; but, 
with the utmoft ftretch of candour and charity, we cannot pol- 
fibly account for the conduét of our wifhops in regard to the 
Diffenters’ Bill, on any principles that‘are confiftent with their 
having a fupreme, fteady, and unalterable regard to the ho- 
nour of Chriftianity, and to the facred rights of confcience and 


private judg ment. 
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Tn the Appendix. to his Letters, our Author gives:ari extra 
from the writings of Bifhop Hoadly, on the fubjed ‘of religious 
liberty, together with a letter on the: maintenance of the clergy, 
and the project of ° appointing Bifhops: in America, written by 
a gentleman highly retpected in the literary world::, it was-firtt 


printed in a-public:paper, of thei3diof June, 1772. R 





Art. IV. 4 new DiGicouary of the Englpp Language: Containing, 
not only the Explanation of Words with their ‘Orthography, Ety- 
mology, and idjomatical Ufe in Writing ; bus likewafe their Or- 
thoepia or Pronunciation in Speech, according to the prefent 
Practice of pélithed Speakers in the Metropolis; which is rendered 
obvious at Sight, in.a Manner perfedily iimple and principally 
new. ‘io which 13 prefixed, a rhetorical Grammar, in which the 
Elements of Speech in general, and thofe of the Englifh Tongue 
in particular are analyfed ; and the Rudiments of Articulation, 
Pronunciation, ‘and Profody intelligibly difplayed, by William 
Kenrick. LL.D. gto. 11. 1s. bound. Rivington. 1773. 


R. Kenrick has prefixed to this DiClionary an account of 
his defign. It is in the piquant manner of the Author 5 
but, upon the whole, fuch as the purchafer of his Ditionary 
will find to be true. We fhail th stscare, make this article con- 
fift principally of extras from ix. “He begins with the follow- 
ing juft, though perhaps fevere obfe: vations ¢ 
‘ It has been remarked as a phanomenon in the literary 
world, that, while our learned fellow fubjects of Scotland and 
Ireland are making frequent attempts to afcertain, and fix a 
ftandard to, ‘the pronunciation of the Englith tongue, the na- 
tives of England themfelves feem ‘to, bé ‘little afiXious either 
forthe honour or improvement of their dwn language: for fuch 
the inveftigation and eftablifhment of a rational critérion of Eng- 
lith orthoepy, mift certainly be confidered. It is indeed more 
natural for foreigners ‘and_provincials to fee the ufe and necef- 
fity of fuch criterion. The natives of a country, -and” par- 
ticularly of the metropolis, meet with none of thofe difficulties 
which occur to others. Cuftom renders every thing ealy and 
familiar, nor do they perceive any of thofe irregularities and ‘ap- 
parent improprieties that ftrike the ear ‘of fuch as arc accul= 
tomed to different dialects. At the fame time, However,” that 
thefe are the moft fenfible of the difficilties and ‘defeéts, they 
are the leaft qualified to obviate them. There ‘feemis ‘indeed a 
moft ridiculous abfurdity in the pretenfions of a native of Aber- 
deen or Tipperary, to teach the natives of London to fpeak and 
to read. Various have been, neverthelefs, the modeft attempts 


of the Scots and Irifh, to eftablifh a ftandard of Englifh pro- 


nunciation, That they fhould not have fucceeded is no won- 
der, 
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det. Men cannot teach others what they do not themfelves 
know: nay, had thefe enterprizing geniufles been qualified in 
point of knowledge, they feem to have been generally deficient 
in that of ingenuity ; the methods moft of them have hit upon, 
being but ill calculated to anfwer the end propoied. ‘The ex- 
pedignt moft generally adopted, hath been that of endeavouring 
td edorets the founds of fyllables, by varying their orthography, 
or {pelling them in a different manner. On this plan we have 
vocabularies, containing all the words in our language, fo hor- 
ribly metamorphofed as to be equally unintelligible both to the 
eye and ear.’ 

Dr. Kenrick gives feveral inftances of this kind, and pro- 
ceeds : 

‘ The celebrated Mr. Sheridan has avoided falling in this 
erroneous practice, and very judicioufly propofes to diftinguifh 
the found of words by certain typographical marks to be placed 
over pa:ticular fyllables.. It is indeed probable that, if this 
gentleman had carried his plan into execution, he would have 
fuperfeded the prefent work; as, whatever defects appeared to 
me in his defign, it is poffible he might have himfelf corrected 
them in its profecution ; and it is natural to imagine that a wri- 
ter who applies himfelf folely toa particular ftudy, will make 
a greater progrefs than one who, amidft a variety of avocations, 
can make it only a partial object of his attention. It was indeed 
with a view rather of ferving a * certain teacher in the way of 
his profeffion, than from any expectation of credit to myfelf that 
i engaged in this works the original proprietor of which, the 
Jate Mr. Jacob Tonfon, being fince dead, I have been induced, 
in juftice to his affigns, to publifh in my own name, what was 

rojected chiefly for the emolument of another. The defign, 
Lowever: [ am by no means afhamed of, and, though its exe- 
cution fhould be thought, by the learned, to fall fhort of the 
int of exactitude to which it might be carried, I flatter my- 
felf it will be found of general utility, refpefting the practical 
purpofes it was intended to anfwer.’ 

The Author then gives dire&tions for confulting the Dic- 
tionary. We need not fpecify cach particular; but we may fhew 
the peculiarity of this book, and enable the Reader to judge of 
its utility, by giving the table of Englifh founds, or vowels, 
exprefled in different fyllables, by various letters. 

Ne 1, Example, Cur, fir, her, monk, blood, earth, &c. 











2. Town, noun, how, bough, 
3 Bull, wool, wolf, pufh. 
4. Pool, groupe, troop. 





* Mr. Rice, 
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Ne 5. Example, Call, hawl, caul, foft, oft, George, eloth. 
6. — New, cube, duty, beauty. 
7 Not, what, gone, fwan, war, was. 
8. No, beau, foe, moan, blown, roan. 
9. —- Boy, joy, toil. 
10. ——~——= Hard, part, carve, laugh, heart. 
Il. And, hat, crag, bar. 
12, ——-——— Bay, they, weigh, fail, tale. 
13. Met, fweat, head, bread. 
14. Meet, meat, deceit. 
15. Fit, yes, bufy, women, Englifh, guilt. 
16 Why, nigh, I, buy, join, lyre, hire, &c. 





‘ Add to the above the indiftin@ found marked with a cypher 
thus (0) as practifed in the colloquial utterance of the parti- 
cles a and the; the laft fyllables of words ertding in en, /e, and 
re; as, a garden, the cajfile, &c. alfo in the fyltable frequently 
funk in the middle of words of three fyllables, as, every, memory, 


favourite, &c. which are in verfificattion fometimes formally 


omitted in writing, by the mark of elifion. 

‘ Under one or other of the numbers compofing thé above 
table, are comprehended all the fpecies of diftin@ articulate 
founds contained in the Englifh language. Not that théy differ 
altogether equally in quality ; feveral differing only in time. 
There are no more than eleven diftin& vocal founds of different: 
qualities in Englifh; ten of the numbers fpecified in the table 
being expreffed by the long or fhort modes of uttering our five 
vopels.. 

Of this the Door gives examples ; and a table of the mode 
of articulation of confonants. 

‘ The ufe of the tables will be illuftrated, in fome meafure, 
by the following example. We will fuppofe the true prohun- 
Ciation were required of the word Fafcination. 

‘ On turning to the word Fafcination in the Dictionary, we 
find it printed firft with its two aceents, the acute and the 
grave; the firft on the firft fyllable, and the fecond on the 
third ; thus (Fa’scINa ‘TION ;) from which it appeats that the 
firft fyllable is to be fharply and quickly accented, or ase78 | 
pronouticed ; and thé third to be. flatly and flowly.-accented. 
The word is next printed as it is divided into fyables accord- 
ing to a right pronunciation, with figures placed over each fyl- 


lable, to determine its exact found, as the figures correfpond 
it 1 12 r 





- with thofe of the above table of founds: thus FAs-c1-nA-TIoN. 


‘ Now, by referring to the table, we find that the feveral 
fyllables are to be pronounced like the words placed over againft 
the numbers 11, 15, 12, 15 by which the quality of the found, 
or the power of all the vowels, is exactly determined.’ . 
ie 
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He then fhews the ufe of the table of confonants in the word 
Oppofition ; and fays, ‘ The fpeaker therefore, who, obferving 
thefe rules, fhould, to a due obfervation of the true found of 
the fyllables, add the true force of the different accents, would 
neceflarily pronounce all Englifh words with propriety. —— 

© With refpec& to etymology, explanation of words, and il- 
luftration of idiom and phrafeology, the Reader will find that 
I have generally followed the celebrated Dictionary of the learned 
Dr. Jobnifon. As the prefent performance is chiefly calculated 
to correé&t and afcertain the orthoepy of our tongue, I thought 
it might be of fome advantage to its Readers to make it, at 
the. fame ume, a copious index to a work of very general ac- 
ceptation, in which the literal authorities, collected from our 
beft writers may be confulted at large.” 

The rhetorical Grammar contains a great number of inge- 
nious obfervations ; but they are written in the ftyle of decla- 
mation, and calculated more for thofe who are proficients in 
the language than for thofe who are learning it. A good Eng- 
lifh grammar is an object which we may probably continue to 
with’ for, till the ingenious men of our own, country turn their 
thoughts to their native language. 

We confider the work before us as very commendable in this 
view; and we wifh Dr, Kenrick. had proceeded on a larger and 
better plan; correéted all the miftakes * of Johnfon, and fup- 
plied his deficiencies and omiffions +. What he has done, how- 
ever, may-be very ufeful ; and his Dictionary will greatly afift 
foreigners in the laborious tafk of learning our language. wW.. 


* Some of thefe are, unaccountably, tranfcribed into’ Dr. Ken- 
rick’s Dictionary : we fay unaccountably, becaufe the errors are, in 
mot inftances,’ fo very obvieus ! “What will the Reader fay, for ex- 
ample, tothe fea-term Leeward, fo common in every book of voy- 
ages, and almoft every news. -paper? Leewarn, Dr. Johnfon tells 
us, and Dr. Kenrick repeats it, fignifies ‘* to windward ;” whereas, 
in truth, it means the dire@ contrary / 

+ Now we fpeak of the omiffion of words, of no mean import, 1s 
it not remarkable that none of our. lexicographers haye taken notice 
of the word Nine, as it ands, in the writings of our poets, the re- 
prefentative of the Musrs: 

“© Ye facred Nine : / that all my foul poffels. ? m= POPE. 





Arr. V. Noorthouck’s Hisory of London concluded : See our laft. 


AVING, in the former “part of ‘this article, exhibited a 
brief view of Mr. Noorthouck’s plan, and of the fources 
from whence he has drawn his materials, we proceed now to 
give fome fpecimens of the manner in which he has executed 
both the hiftorical and the defcriptive parts of his work. In 


doing this, we fhall diftinguifh fucb” obfervations and details 
as 
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as appear to be peculiar to the Author, from thofe which are 
collected from preceding compilers. 

At p. 22, we meet with a concife, out-line view of the feu 
dal frame of government, to which this ifland, as well as a confi« 
derable part of Europe, was once fubjected ; and this he does, 
in order to fhew, through the courfe of his work, in what 
manner thofe inftitutions were gradually fubverted by the flow 
and filent operation of the {pirit of commerce. 

With refpect to the great charter of the Englifh liberties, he 
reprobates it (as others have very juftly done) as declarative 
only of the feudal rights of thofe who domineered as lords of 
the country ; but he obferves that it bore no reference to the 


liberties of the common people. wey 

Hence he dates the origin of the infurreétion under Wat Ty- 
ler and Jack Straw; fo famous for their bold and defperate 
leveling fcheme, for their horrid outrages, and for the extraor- 
dinary manner of their fuppreffion. 

P. 122. Here are fome very fenfible obfervations on the 
great changes which happily took place at the time of the ac- 
ceffion of Edward VI. 

‘ Government at this time, fays he, bevan to afflume a more po- 
pular form. The ancient nobility had been much diminithed, by 
the murders, attainders, and executions, during the fluQuations of 
the crown, between the families of York and Lancafter: the two 
laft Henries, in whom both claims were united, had alfo, from mo- 
tives of policy, endeavoured to deprefs the formidable power of the 
nobies, by elevating and conferring offices of troft on new men ; 
which circumi{tances co operated with trade to diffufe property, and 
give weight to the commons in their legiflative capacity. The re- 
formation had made great progrefs in Germany, and fecretly in En- 
gland; Henry’s late refentment againft the papal fee, had relieved 
the kingdom from the yoke of a foreign prieiihood, and rendered it 
independent in a religious as well as civil capacity. The doors of 
monafteries had been flung open, their infitutions deftroyed, and 
their revenues had reverted to the laity. ‘The bible was in the hands 
of the people, who had now difcovered that the papal doctrines were 
not derived from that acknowledged fountain of all religious tenets. 
The united effect of thefe happy circumftances had rendered the 
people ripe for a reformation of church difcipline, when Edward V!. 
a youth of nine years of age, afcended the throne. In this particalar 
inftance, the minority of their king was of fervice to his people, 
though his premature death afzerward cait a temporary gloom over 
the expectations of the nation.’ 

It is very true that under the minority of Edward, the work 
of reformation went happily forward; which circumflance af- 
fords a {trong proof thatthis good work wes a popular meafure 3 
otherwife it could never have been fo compleatly ettedted, ami ft 
the weaknefs which ufually attends adminiftration, dunng a 
prince’s minority. Indeed fow refi: mations have ever taken piace, 
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jm any age, or any country, where the caufes of them have not 
been fc/t, and the reafons for them aferted, by the common 
people :—who, as our Author elfewhere remarks,  feldom fail, 
in the dernier refort, to redrefs themfelves.’ 

P. 136, we have fome remarks on the populoufnefs of our ca- 
pital city. They are founded on Queen Elizabeth’s proclamae 
tion againft new buildings in London. The proclamation itfelf 
is inferted, by our Author, in his Appendix. 

‘ To indulge, fays he, in a fhort digreflion on this point. The 
actual inconveniences of clofe dwellings crouded with inmates, can- 
not be denied; the frequent contagious diforders were a fatal proof 
of them: but as the people had not then found out that opening 
their ftreets would enable them to live more healthily and commo- 
dioufly, which would have been the beft motive for extending the 
city ; fo the apprehenfions, expreffed in the proclamation, proceeded 
alfo from narrow views. A metropolis fituated on an open navigable 
river near the fea, will increafe more in proportion than one not 
having an advantage which affords an eafy carriage for the necefla- 
ries the inhabitants require. ‘The dearnefs of provifions in London 
is ftill attributed to the enormous confumption of neceffaries in it; 
but unlefs it alfo appears, that thefe high prices are owing to our 
markets not being fufficiently fupplied, we muft feek for fome other 
caufe. ‘The gradual enlargement of a city enriches all the country 
round it, and extends its demands to the remoteft corners: it alfo 
affords employment for all the fupernumerary ufelefs hands that re- 
fort to it; which fufficiently accounts for the objection often made 
againft the healthinefs of London, notwithftanding all its late improve- 
ments, where the deaths fo greatly exceed the births *. A perfon 
without knowing this fact might with a little refieQion infer it: 
multitudes who were born in various parts of England, end their 
days in London ; and numbers of the inhabitants of London being 
Diffenters of feveral denominations, no regifter of their births ap- 
pears, while that of their deaths is generally recorded. If it is re- 
plied, that London neverthelefs appears to be a gulph, that conti- 





* ¢ Though the operation of trade has caufed a progreffive increafe 
of the metropolis from the firft, yet this increafe has been accele-' 
rated during the Jaft thirty or forty years, from a caufe well known 
though little thought of in this point of view ; and which has af- 
fe€ted other towns as well as London. It is found upon an average, 
that the natural fmall-pox deftroys one in feven ; it is now above 40 
years fince this diforder began to be inoculated upon prepared bo- 
dies, of which the Bifhop of Worcefter, in his celebrated fermon on 
this fubjeft, informs us, but one in 500 were found to die: hence’ 
in every 500 children inoculated, 7c lives are preferved to fociety, 
though few reflect how much this circumitance muft advance popula- 
tion! Since the Bifhop of Worcefter’s time, the hazard is alinolt re- 
duced to nothing ; and the practice obtaining chiefly in towns, they 
will hence increafe fafter than the acceffion of new comers will oc- 
Cafion.’ 
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nually requires filling; it fhould be confidered, that it not only re- 
ceives, but fends out inhabitants to various parts, America and the 
Eaft-Indies particularly. Bufinefs and pleafure alfo, keep many of 
the inhabitants in a ftate of celibacy; labourers, fervants, failors, 
and the three regiments of guards, are generally fingle men. Rapin 
expreffed his fears that the head was too big for the body; but the 
natural circumftances of countries, will always prefcribe limits to 
the growth of cities; while no others can be fixed. London; vatt 
as it is, ftill enlarges; how long this increment may continue, can- 
not perhaps be forefeen ; but it may fafely be predicted, that when 
the augmentation becomes injurious, it will, like all other natural 
evils, correct itfelf.’ 

It is almoft unneceflary to fay that we think there is great 
reafon in what Mr. Noorthouck advances, in the note, where 
he accounts for the late great increafe of people in London, &c. 
from the happy effects of inoculation for the fmall-pox ; fince 
many of our Readers will recollect that we hazarded the fame 
remark, in the 44th volume of our Review, p. 15—16. 

When the Author comes to fpeak of the public effe&s of 
Cromwell’s exaltation, he has the following remark on the 
ready fubmiffion that was made to the fuperior talents of the 
Protector ; and on the pretenfions of that hero to the character 


of a real patriot : 

‘ We are not to wonder, fays Mr, N. that after the ancient go- 
vernment was deftroyed, and no certain plan was adopted to take 
place of it; the talents of fome one man fhould enable him to fwal- 
low up the whole power fo difcordantly exercifed. Government im- 
plies f{ubmiffion ; but thofe commands are generally fooneft yielded 
to, that are moft readily delivered, promptly enforced, and where 
obedience is beft rewarded: and thefe generally happen when power 
refides ina fingle hand; which may account for ee exalta- 
tion. 

‘<* All government feems to require a centre of authority fomewhere 
to execute legiflative orders. ‘The determinations of great bodies, 
however regularly formed, can only be collected by majority of votes ; 
which in contefted points obftructs their proceedings, and defeats 
them in exigencies when fccrecy and prompt execution are requifite. 
Hence in thofe governments which preferve fomething of a republi- 
can form, a chief magiitate is neverthelefs generally found at the 
head of them ; and while his power is properly limited, it is imma- 
terial whether he is called Emperor, King, Stadtholder, Doge, or Pro. 
tector, Even when thefe fupreme offices are violently obtained, as 
in the prefent cafe, the ufurpers generally find it prudent to make 
conceflions, fimilar to prefcribed conditions where they are conferred. 
To fuch magiftrates the legiflative authority delegate the executive 
power; and the true principles of wholefome government, confilt 
in preferving the latter authority in fubordination to the former. 
The chief magittrate may be fuperior in dignity and power, to any 
individuals which compote the body politic ; butic is the full con- 
currence only cf the feveral parts of this body, whatever i:s fiame 
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may be, which confitutes lawful abfolute power: and abfolate power 
is toe in all ftates. 

‘ Neither Oliver Cromwell, nor Julius Cafar, were perhaps ac- 
tuated by public motives, to eftablifh their perfonal authorities ; even 
patriotiim itfelf is very feldom untainted with private views: yet 
whew government is y Praneneey and a nation diitraétcd by violent 
parties, it admits of a queftion whether a man of talents may not do 
public ‘ervice by taking the helm of flate into hts own hands, and 
by an eniform fieer: ire of the whole, afford a refpite from confufion 
to retiify the fubordinate parts of government? His fubfequent con- 
du&t muft determine this quettion. The event fhewed that as Rome 
was then circumitanced, the patriotic Brutus and Caffius, were greater 
enemies to their ceuntry than Cerfar ; who in the main behaved well ; 
and the meer cutting him of, only left his feat vacant for far worfe 
tyrants to fight for. Here the parallel fails in part, as Oliver died a 
natural death, while the clouds of danger were gathering over his 
head: and as his character will admit of no comparifon with that 
of the unfortunate King, he contributed fo largely to dettroy; fo 
perhaps it will do the memories of Charles I. and James II. no fer- 
vice to compare them with Oliver Cromwell, fuch as his cwn na- 
tural temper, and that of the times, formed him. 

‘There is no doubt but that the neceflities of the times, when 
Charies I. was hafting to his own deftru€tion, called for fuch 
a man as Cromwell, whofe ambition proved happily inftrumen- 
tal to the public welfare. With sefpect to his patrict:/m, thofe 
who contend for it may raife a {mile, but the queftion will 
hardly bear a ferious difcuffion. 

P, 208, we have a juft reficction on the conduct of General 
Monk, who certainly loft a fine opportunity for bridling and 
curbing the headftrong unmanageable Stuasts : 

« Whether Monk, fays he, originally intended the revolution he 
finally effected, or w hether he altered his views according to events; 
it was remarked that during all thefe meafures, he maintained no 
corre{fpondence with Charles, and always profefled himfelf zealous 
for a commonwealth. Hence he has been reproached with diffimula- 
tion by fome who neverthelefs were willingly deluded by a fet of hy- 
pocrites who fought only worldly power, while they profeffed in their 
Jong canting prayers to /eek the Lord. Let it be remembered how- 
ever that if Monk temporized, he faved the effufion of more blood 
in a work that now became neceflary. One circumftance was indeed 
fatally wanting to compleat his merit with the nation, and this was 
to :cceive the exiled King upon exprefs conditions, for the ljmita- 
tion of his prerogatives, and fecuring the liberties of his fubjeéts. 
Charles, then without money, without power, and a refugee, would 
have agreed to any thing; but this fine opportunity was loft by 
Monk’s defire to claim merit with the King rather than with the 
people: and furely no man ever lefs jutiifed the unlimited conf« 
dence placed in him than did Charles Il.’ 

In his 14th Chapter, B. 1. our Author has introduced a com- 


pact and fuccinét account of the great plague in London, which: 
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broke out in 1664; but, brief as it is, it could not but be too 
Jong for our infertion ; and it is incapable of an extract. 

Chap. 15, continues the Author's detail of events in the 
reign of Charles Il, Among other circumftanccs he recites the 
laughable proclamation of that monarch, for fhutting up the 
cottechoufes : and which his Majefty had the wifdom and good- 
nefs to iflue within a month’s time after he had fo gractoufly 
and jovially dined with the corporation of London, at Guild- 
hall, on their Letd-Mayor’s Day, Cét. 29, 1675. 

It feems that his Majefty’s gaste de ceewr, at the above-men- 
tioned entertainment, expofed him to rather too much fami- 
liarity with fome of his fubjects: and familiarity, the proverb 
telleth us, breeds contempt. 

‘ It appears, the Hiftorian fays, that the King afforded the citi- 
gens abundant matter for animadverfion, and that they indulged 
themfelves in this way fo much to his diffatisfaction, and that of his 
cabal miniftry, that a proclamation was iflued December 2cth, for 
fhutting up and fupprefling all coffeehoufes, ‘* Becaufe in fiach 
joules, and by occafion of the meeting of difaffected perfons in them, 
divers falfe, malicious and fcandalous reports, were devifed and 
{pread abroad, to the defamation of his Majefty’s government, and 
to the difturbance of the quiet and peace of the realin.”” Nothing is 
more eafy to gain than popularity, and it is really worth obtaining ; 
what the poet fays of happinefs, may be appited with more cer- 
tainty in this fenfe, ‘* There needs but thinking right and meaning 
well.” Evil governors only have caufe to be jealous of obferving 
eyes; as conitant experience teaches, that no upright King is ever 
jll-treated by his people: on the contrary he is contidered as a com- 
mon friend, and they are but too ready to over rate wwdinary acts of 
prudence and generofity, perhaps becauie they fo feldom cccur; nor 
is it to be wondered at when they are equally fevere with regard ta 
meafures obvioufly of a pernicious tendency. ‘Thus much wich re- 
gard to {o ridiculous an edict. The opinions of the judges were 
taken on this great point of ftopping peoples tongues; when they 
jagely refolved, ** that retailing of coffee might be an innocent trace; 
but as it was ufed to nourith fedition, fpread lies, and fcandalize 
great men, it might alfo be acommon nofance.” In fort, on a pe- 
tition of the merchants and retailers of coffee and tea, permiftion was 
sranted to keep open the coffechouses until the 24th of June pent, 
vader an admonition that the maiters of them fhould prevent ail 
{candalous papers, books, and libels, from being read in them ; and 
hinder every perfon from declaring, uttering or divulging, ail man- 
ner of falfe and {candalous reports againit government or the minid- 
ters thereof. Thus by a refinement of poiicy, the imple masufae- 
turer of a dith of coffee, was conilituted licencer or books, correcier 
of manners, and arbiter of the truth or falfehood of policical intel- 
lisence, over every company he entertained! and here tae matter 
rotted.’ 

Had Charles lived in thefe lefs formal and lefs cen‘orious 
days, ar had vouchiafed to gct royally diank with a Lord- 
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Mayor, the prefent race of citizens would hardly have been ver 
fevere on fo jocund an occafion: or had they been difpofed to 
animadvert on-him with even all the freedom of thefe Wilkes 
and Liberty times, fo merry a monarch would only have laughed 
at them altogether,—or he would have contented himfelf with 
cuckolding a few of the aldermen, by way of revenge on the 
whole body corporate. 

Proceeding to Chap. XVI. where the Author fpeaks of the 
part which the city took in effecting the ever glorious Revo- 
LUTION, we meet with fome digreflive and very juft obferva~ 
tions on the caufes, both remote and immediate, which contri- 
buted to give this happy finifhing ftroke to the formation of our 
prefent conftitution ot government: but for thefe, too, we muft 
refer to the book, for want of room.— Our Author’s very brief, 
but impartial hiflory of the UNr1on of the two Kingdoms, is wor- 
thy of notice, and is to be found in Chap. XVIII. 

In Chap. X1X. we meet with fome pertinent remarks on the 
obligation of our members of parliament to obferve the inftruc- 
tions of their conftituents, And here, while he ftrongly aflerts 
freedom in writing, as one of our greateit political bleffings, he 
introduces a fhort but fevere cenfure on the illiberality of thofe 
political writings which are fo much the difgrace of the pam- 
phlet-fhops and the news-papers. ‘There is alfo an excellent 
{trifture on this head, in the celebrated, though wnpublifhed, 
Letters to Lord Mansfield. ‘* Nothing,” fays the fpirited but 
candid Writer, ‘* appears to me more difgufting and deteftable 
than thofe abufes of liberty which we have daily occafion to ob- 
ferve, and thofe illiberal and indifcriminate attacks made upon 
all characters, however refpeCiable. They are doubly deteftable, 
both on account of their intrinfic enormity, and becaufe the 
proceed not from the heart, or the real opinion of the authors, 
but are the fuggeftions of faétion or malice, conveyed to the 
public by thofe who meanly proftitute their talents, in writing 
for others, what they neither ¢/zr4 nor feel themfelves.” 

Mr. N. has Jikewife, in the chapter laft enumerated, with 
an honeft freedom, given us his rational and manly fentiments 
on the famous feptennial act, which he totally condemns, as 
founded on the moft fhameful reafonings, and attended, as ex- 
perience has fatally evinced, with the worft of confequences. 
He alfo very laudably, contends for an extenfion of the privilege 
of election, in a Manner funted to the great alterations which 
time has produced in the circumflances of the people, 

In Chap. XX. he offers fome remarks on luxury, idlenefs, 
and other fources of immorality in this great capital; which 
lead him to a proper cenfure of our criminal laws, 

Thete. be ebic:ves, ‘do not iufhciently attend to the degrees of 
criminality: and thouehi: may found like a paradox, the affertion 
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is hazarded, that death is too fevere for many offences, while it is too 
light for the prevention of the greateft. Robbers fhould not be 
hanged, becaufe though the punifhment is too much, under many cir- 
cumitances, it fails of effect in all. Prudent men are apt to think 
death the fevereft exertion of penal law; but defperate men think 
otherwife, and brave a punifhment which fo quickly terminates all 
their cares: nor is there an execution exhibited, at which aéts of theft 
are not committed in fight of the very gallows. Murderers alfo, 
fhould never be hanged, and for this plain reafon, becaufe though it 
is juftifiable by the /ex salionis, it neverthelefs fails of preventing 
murders, 

‘ In a political view it appears abfurd to lavith the lives of men, 
who are generally young, and who may be applied to make fome re- 
compence for the injuries they do to fociety. By offences againtt 
laws, men forfeit all claim to protection from them, and ought to be 
condemned to works of atonement to the offended public. A ftate 
of flavith labour for life, or for other terms proportioned to the crimes 
of which they are convicted, would be the fevereft punifhment the 
profligate could be doomed to. When men are hanged, their fuffer- 
ings are momentary and they are quickly forgotten; but when con- 
demned to hard, unwholefome, or dangerous labour, unit for inno- 
cent men to exercife; they live itriking examples of the confequences 
of doing evil to others. 

‘ The writer may perhaps expofe himfelf to cenfure for the liberty 
fo often taken of introducing his own opinion on affairs that may in 
general be deemed too far removed from his private ftation of life, 
unleis offered with great modefty and difidence. He would be forry 
to appear dogmatical ; but there are conftitutional habits of thinking 
and writing, which, like the bodily features, diftinguifh one man 
from another; and there is a guarded mode of writing which fome- 
times conceals more policy and latent fufficiency, than he yet pof- 
fefles: his remarks, though they may feem decifively exprefled, are 
by no means delivered as axioms; but when occatfion offers, and 
while the happy freedom of writing remaizs, he is willing to fuatch 
the opportunity, and will confider even his errors as of fervice, if 
the difcovery of them fhould lead to clearer inveitigations of points 
interelling to the public welfare. Before the fubject of criminal law 
is difmiffed, it may be added, that when laws appear, or become, in- 
jurious, ¢hat is a fufficient reafon for altering them ; but before fuch 
alterations take place, and while they continue laws, they ought to 
be duly enforced and executed: as habitual di/penfaticas only weaken 
the reverence due to laws in general, expofe the authority of civil 
magiftrates to contempt, render the objects of mifapplied mercy more 
audacious; and of confequence the public peace more liable to 


violation.’ 
The Author’s glance toward that imbecillity of magiftracy, 


fo often, and fofhamefully alusted, under the fpecious name of yn 


Mercy, is certainly juft. The worit enemies of fociety are 
ufually thofe who reap the benefit of miltaken lenity: while 
the public remains the victim. Kings and Princes, who are too 
eafily led to extend their clemency tu unworthy cbjecis, too of- 
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ten become, thereby, the punifhers of their innocent fubieQs ; 

and fhould be frequently reminded of the laudable example of 

Pope Sixtus the Fifth, whofe wholefome feverity, when all 

other means fajled, etiectually cleared his dominions of the nu- 

meious banditt}, and robbers of all kinds, with which the 
country was over-run, in coniequence of the weaknefs of his 
redeceflors. 

We think our Author merits commendation for the impar- 
tiality of his hiftory of Mr. Wilkes, and the political contefts 
which arofe from his profecutions ; for the particulars of which 
we mutt refer to his book. He has likewife piven a fhort but 
interefting account of the fruitlefs attempt to eftablifh an uni- 
formity of weights and meafures; and his inquiry into the 
caufes of the advanced prices of provifions deferves notice. His 
hiftory of the difpute between the city of London and Mefirs. 
the Adams, cencerning the embankment of Durham-yard 
will be deemed more curious fome years hence, than at pre- 
jent, while the circumftances are frefh in every one’s memory ; 
but his general conclufions, at the clofe of Book I. where the 
hiflorical part en?s, will at all times be read with advantage ; 
becaufe Trurn will for ever be TRUTH. 

Of the defcriptive part of this work, a few fpecimens muft 
fuffice, as we have already extended the article to a cosfiderable 
length. T he account here given of the Ade/phi- building:, though 
by no means fuficient to convey an adequate idea of that prodigy 
of architediure, will, however, be acceptable to tuch of our 
Readiris as have not yet feen this truly admirabie improve- 
mient: ) 

‘Yo the ealt of York buildings was anciently the houfe of the 
Bithop of Durham, afterward converted into buildings and wharfs, 
and called by the name cf Duerham-yard. Before this houfe, in the 
Strand, King James I. erecie. a magniftcent ftone building for an Ex- 
chance, and catled it Britain’s Burie, which name 1t artesward loft 
for that of the New Exchange. ‘nis building in the year i737 was 
teken down, and a handiome line of houles was erecied in the 
place. Dvurham-yard, behind thefe houfes, falling into ruins, four 
{pirited builders avd brothers, ef the name of Adem, agreed with the 
Duke of st. Alban’s, proprietor of the ground, and as the fituation 
was advantageous, have converted it into the moft elegant pile 
of buiidines io be found in all the town. As Durham-yard went 
down with a ficep celcent to the river, thefe gentlemen have, 
by raifiig their beiidicgs upen firong lofty arches, built a ftreet at 

- the ea end down to the diver upon a level with the Strand. Along 
the river weliward runs a broad terrace, fecured with elegant ison 
yails, on which a nople row cf houfeg fronts the Thames: the ceuter 
houte is now iphabited by David Garrick, k {q. Another fireet ex- 
tends between rhe river ang wie Strand, parallel to the terrace, which 
deads inio Youn builcings; and in this frcet isan elegant edifce for 
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the ufe of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. From the weftern extremity of this crofs. ftreet, 
another leads to the other end of the terrace. The end and central 
houfes are ornamented with pilaiters and cornices of artificial stone ; 
a valuable improvement, as it is found by experience that baked 
earthen compofitions refift the injuries of the weather much longer 
than natural ftone. 

‘ There was too much room in the vaults under thefe houfes, 
though they are allowed two ftories under ground, to remain ufeiefs 
on the banks of the river in fo populous a town. Thefe vaults are 
converted into ranges of warehoufes, itables, and coach-houfes, with 
proper fubterraneal communications referved between, enlightened 
by wells in the back yards between the houfes above. From the old 
entrance to Durham-yard is a wide archway for carriages under the 
houfes down to thefe warehoufes, and to a fpacious wharf below the 
terrace. Another entrance opens to the itreet on the fide next York- 
buildings. The fummits of the arches fronting the river are appro- 
priated to the purpofes of compting-houfes for the warehoufes below ¢ 
or of kitchens to the oppofite houfes above. From this terrace is a 
fine view of the river between the bridges at Weltmintler and Black- 
friars: than which there could not be finer boundaries of fo agrees 
able a profpect. In fhort, it 1s impoflible to view this grand im- 

rovement without admiring the fpirit that could undertake the exe- 
cution of fuch a fcheme.’ 

The equeftrian ftatue of the late Duke of Cumberland, 
erected about two years ago, in the centre of Cavendifh-fquare, 
has given rife to fome very farcaflical remarks and criticifms. 
The author of Critica! Ob/-rvatiens on the Buildings, Se. of Len- 
din*, in particular, is merry on the fubject; but this Writer 
makes it appear that common Jenfe may fometimes be very fuc- 
cefsfully oppofed to what is called Tofle. “The Critical Obferver 
was offended becaufe the figure of his Roya! Highnets is drefled 
in the Bri:ifh regimental uniform. But, fays Mr. N. © cavil- 
line apart, there is ftrict propriety in exhibiting an hero in the 
drefs of his aze, country, and profeilion. Any other is a maf- 
querade habit: for, however cuflom may have fanctificd the 
forcing a Roman drefs on the ftatues of thofe who never wore 
it, there is as little reafon for ¢refling our Duke of Cumber- 
land like Julius Cafar, or Pompeius Magnus, as for habiting 
him like Heider Atiy, or Attakullakulla.”—We entirely agree 
with our Hiilcrian. 

The account of the Pritifh Mufeum appears to be new; and 
is as foilows : 

‘ From Bedford houfe cn the fame line wefiward, is Great Ruffel- 
ftreet, Bloomibury, which. is diftinguifhed by that noble building 
knewn by the name of Montague-Fioufe. This palace was built by 





* See an account of this fprightly performance, in the Keview for 
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John Duke of Montague, keeper of the wardrobe to King Charles IT, 
and who was in high favour afterward with King William and Queen 
Anne. It is juftly efteemed one of the moft magnificent buildings 
in the metropolis ; the front is extenfive, two large wings for offices 
join it at right angles, and include a handfome court, inclofed from 
the ftreet by a high brick wall, in the center of which is a fpacious 
gate under adome: the infide of this wall is formed into a grand 
colonade reaching to the wings on either fide. The houfe is adorned 
with curious paintings of La Foffe, Baptifte, and Roufieau; and has 
an extenfive garden containing near eight acres of ground. 

‘ In purfuance of Sir Hans Sloane’s will, who died in 1752, and 
direéted that his colle€tion of natural and artificial curiofities, me- 
dals, books, and manu({cripts, fhould become the property of the 
public in confideration of 20,000]. to be paid to his executors; the 
government immediately raifed 100,000 ]. by lottery for the purchafe 


_ and eitablifhment of it: and appointed the Archbifhop of Canter- 


bury, Lord Chancellor, the great officers of the crown, fecretaries 
of ftate, fpeaker of the houfe of commons, with others to be chofen 
by them ; truftees for the public. To thefe were added Lord Cado- 
gan, and Hans Stanley, Efq; who married Sir Hans Sloane’s daugh- 

ters; and after their deceafe, two others to be chofen in their ftead 
by themfelves, or the Sloanean family from time to time, to be their 
perpetual reprefentatives in the traft. 

* To extend this noble foundation, the late King George II. with 
the parliament, directed that the royal library of curious manufcripts 
and very rare printed books, together with the famous Cotton library, 
and its appendix, the late Major Edwards’s fine collection of books, 
and 70co |. in reverfion which he bequeathed to it; fhould become a 
part of the propofed Mufeum: and that Samuel Burrows, and Thomas 
Hart, Efqrs. the then truftees of it, and their fucceffors, to be no- 
minated by the Cotton family, fhould be its perpetual reprefentatives 
in the fame manner as thofe of Sir Hans Sloane. 

* Nor was this all; the heirefs of the late Lord Oxford generoufly 
offered his grand colleftion of manufcripts, which is faid to have 
colt above 100,000 1. for a tenth part of that fum : the aét therefore 
impowered the above-mentioned truftees to purchafe and place it in 
the fame repofitory with the Cotton library; appointing the Duke 
of Portland, and Earl of Oxford, and their fucceflors, to be chofen 
by themfelves, or the Portland family, perpetual truitees for it, as 
before. All thefe truftees were incoporated by the name of truftees 
of the Britifh Mufeum, as a body politic, to provide a plan for its 
reception, appoint officers, fervants, and their feveral falaries, and 
make all other neceffary ttatutes, and rules for its order, govern- 

ment, and prefervation. 

« Juft as this was done, and while the truftees were at a lofs where 
to purchafe or build a proper repofitory ; another kind and generous 
offer was made by the two noble heirefies of the Montague family, 
of the houfe of that name, and gardens in Great Ruffel-itreet, Bloom- 
ibury: for this they gave no more than 1c,coo]. and laid out be- 


_ tween 20 and 30,0co 1. on neceffary repairs, alterations, and conve- 


niences, for the reception of all the-collections united. The re- 
maining fum, much leflened fince by additional buildings, and un- 
avoidable 
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avoidable loffes through the fall of ftocks, being all that was left to 
pay falaries, taxes, and other current expences of the houfe; the 
truftees were obliged to apply to parliament for afliftance, which it 
is to be wifhed may be continued for the fupport of fuch an honour 
and advantage not only to the Englifh nation, but to all foreigners 
that pleafe to make ufe of it. For by this public repofitory, oppor- 
tunity is given to the learned of every country to confult and copy 
whatever may be for their purpofe, out of the books, manufcripts, 
rolls, deeds, and charters, preferved there: by which means a great 
deal of property has been, and may be afcertained by their being 

roduced and admitted as authentic evidence in the courts of record, 
‘The lovers of natural hiftory are alfo permitted to draw or make 
models of any fubject they defire without fee or reward. Such is the 
utility of this grand magazine of univerfal learning ; but this is not 
all, for it is defigned alfo for the entertainment of all proper perfons 
by infpection, and that alfo gratis: the rules for defcribing the per- 
fons and obtaining leave for feeing it are given to all that ak for 
them by the porter at the gate. 

‘ To accommodate the company that come to view the Mufeum, 
fix officers are appointed, two to each of the three departments, into 
which the whole 1s divided ; viz. an under librarian, and his affiftant 
librarian: whofe bufinefs is, befide what relates to the department 
itfelf, fuch as putting and keeping every article of it in order, ma- 
king catalogues, &c. to fhew and explain it to all proper inquirers. 


Over thefe there is a principal librarian whofe office is to fuperintend> 


the whole. 

‘ The firft department is in the lower ftory, into which you en- 
ter, through the hall; where, at the bottom of the great ftair-cafe, 
are a great many antiques, and fome modern curiofities. This clafs 
confifts of twelve rooms, of printed books: the firlt receives the do- 
nations ; among which is to be diftinguifhed a valuable gift of his 
prefent Majefty, being above 3c,000 treatifes bound in 2000 vo- 
lumes, printed in the laft century, between 1640 and 168c¢.—The 
fecond is the late Major Edwards’s library mentioned before—and in 
the third is the late Dr. Birch’s library, which he bequeathed to 
the houfe. 

‘ The fix adjoining apartments contain Sir Hans Sloane’s library, 
where the books are claflcd according to their fubjects—«. g.—phyiic 
and furgery—travels and natural hittory—arts and philofophy in al! 
their branches—hiftory ancient and modern—philology—divinity in 
all it parts—laws and politics. Cut of this you go into the Royal 
Library, which takes up the three lait rooms, and confilts of mot 
rare books colleéted by the Kings of England from Henry VII. and 
other eminent and learned men. ‘The number of books in this des 
partment amounts to above go,cco. 

‘ The fecond department is on the grand floor above ftairs : it 
contains more than a million of articles of natural hiliory, in five 
rooms ; viz.—Fiih, reptiles, —quadrupeds, birds, —corals, fponges, 
infects, trees, fruits, 300 voiumes of dricd plants in folio, betide 
others of alefs fize—fhells, fofiil and recent,—ali forts of uncommon, 
common, and precious itones, of agate, jafper, &c minerals and 
Ores, with a ereat number of milcellapics. This department has 
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been enriched by the curious collection of fofiils prefented by Guf- 
tavus Brander, Efg; and of polypufes by Mr. EHis. 

‘ The third department contains the manufcripts of the Royal, 
Cotton, Harleian, and Sloanean libraries, in number, including the 
late Dr. Birch’s, bequeathed by him, very near 15,0co volumes, 
befide above 15,000 ancient charters and rolls in one room; 25,000 
coins and medals in another; and in a third, a great many cameos, 
intaglios, Egyptian and Etrufcan antiquities, molt of which were 
prefented by Thomas Hellis, Smart Lethuillicr, and Wortley Mon- 
tague, Efqrs. In this room alfo are many curious articles from all 
parts of the world, including thofe brought home by Commodore 
Biron, Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, &c. from the lately difcovered 
fouthern countries. ‘To thefe the parliament has lately added the 
fuperb collection of Sir William Hamilton, confifling of antiques 
buried in the Sepulchres in Magna Gracia at leait 30c0 years ago; 
amongit which are great numbers of vafes, urns, lamps, armour, 
lares, bronzes, inftruments, utenfils, locks, keys, &c. precious ftones, 
marbles, cameos. gold ornaments, fuperititious gems, &c. in nume 
ber more than 3300, belide Govo medals, for which the government 


ave $cool. % 

Such are the contents of the Britifhh Mufeum, the wonder of all 
that behold it; and confeiled, all things coniidered, to be faperior 
so any other Mufeum in the world.’ 

To the foregoing defcriptions might be added, thofe of Black- 
friar’s Bridge, the new Bank-buildings, the Excife-cffice, and 
the remarks made on the Queen’s Palace: but we muft con- 
clude ; and therefore only oblerve, in the general, that the de- 
{criptive articles are moftly of Jater date than thofe which are 
to be found in other works of the fame kind; that many of 
them are new, and that all of them, us fer as we have had 
Jeifure to examine them, {cem to be adapted to the prefent ftate 
of the places and objects defcribed. 

But while we do juftice to the induftry and accuracy which 
have been employed in this compilement, we cannot but take 
notice of an omiftion, highly injurious to the merit of a very 
deterving and very extraordinary man. ‘The perfon we have in 
view, is Wiliam Ship'ey, who firft formed the idea, and laid 
the foundation, of the celebrated Sacrety for the Encouragement of 
rts, Manufudlures, and Commerce. Whe very name of honett 
Shipiey is not fo much as mentioned (unlets we have over- 
looked it) in Mr. N.’s work, He has afcribed the origin of 
this Society to © Lord Foikttone, Lord Komney, Dr. Stephen 
Hales, and 2 few other private gentlemen ;’ but it fhould have 
been obferved, that the above-mentioned lords and gentlemen 
were firlt brought together by Mr. Shipley; who, without 
money, without patronrge, and without even the moft dif 
tant view to his own private advantage, took aftonifhing pains 
for this Jaudable purpele,—perfevering through preat diffi- 
culiies and difeuuragements, and sever refting till he had ac- 
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eomplifhed his worthy purpofe.—A character like that of the 
publi¢-fpirited Shipley fhould be held in the higheft efteem by 
every friend to the ufeful, and every admirer of the fine Arts : 
and, therefore, we hope Mr. N. will do it ample juftice in the 
next edition of his Hiftory. G, 


a 


Art. VI. Cato; or, an Effay on Old Age. By Marcus Tullius 
Cicero. With Remarks. 8vo, 5s. Dodfley. 1773. 





E are here prefented with one of the fineft remains of 

claffical antiquity, in the moft elegant form of the 
Enelifh language; and the copious remarks annexed to the 
effay, difcover learning combined with tafte, and fentiment 
with liberality. ‘Franflations are, in general, the bane of every 
language ; but fuch tranflations as this, bring both our language 
and our learning in their debt. 

The original was in every refpect worthy of a writer fo capa- 
Ble of doing it juftice. The Eflay on Old Age, was one of the 
laft philofophical labours of Cicero, or rather one of his Jaft 
amufements: for he profefles that the pleafure he found in 
writing it, fmoothed the declining period of his life. “Abi 
quidem ita jucunda bujus libri confectio fuit, ut non modo omnes ab- 
Sfierferit Jenediutis moleftias, fed effecerit mollem etiam et jucundam 
feneGiutem. In Pref. 

We generally fucceed beft where we find the greateft pleafure 
in the execution; and it is no wonder if this little work, the 
production of the great orator’s matureft mind and happieft 
hours, bore every character of the mcft dittinguifhed merit. 
The wonderful elegance and beauty of tte compofition, rendered 
it the aureum lidellum of the critics. With the moralitts, its 
importance arofe from a different ftyle of merit. To them it 
was of the Ja{t confequence to know the final fentiments of this 
great man concerning the deftination of the foul. And this 
efflay, written but a few years before his death, and almoft the 
very laft act he exerted in his philofophical character, might be 
confidered as an explicit and unambiguous profeffion of his be- 
hief of the foul’s /eperate exiftence in a future ftate. But if, 
fays the ingenious tranflator, after fo pofitive a declaration of 
his being convinced of the truth cf this important doétrine, the 
fincerity of his faith might neverthelefs be called in queftion, 
hard, indeed, would he have found the tafk to give his inqui- 
fitors fatisfaction. 

The concluding part of the eflay, fo univerfally written on 
the minds and memories of men, we fhall give as a fpecimen 
of the tranflation, becaufe the Seader will always be the beft 
judge of what he is beit acquainted with. . 

« Never, 
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¢ Never, Scipio, can I believe that your illuftrious anceftors, 
together with many other excellent perfonages whom I need not 
particularly name, would have fo ardently endeavoured to merit 
the honourable remembrance of pofterity, had they not been 
perfuaded, that they had a real intereft in the opinion which 
future Penerations might entertain concerning them. And do 
you imagine, my noble friends, (if I may be indulged in an 
old man’s privilege to boaft of himfelf) do you imagine I would 
have undergone thofe labours I have fuftained both in my civil 
and military employments, if I had fuppofed that the confcious 
fatisfaction I received from the glory of my actions, was to ter- 
minate with my prefent exiftence? If fuch had been my per- 
fuafion; would it not have been far better and more rational, to 
have pafled my days in an undifturbed and indolent repofe, 
without labour and without contention? But my mind, by I 
know not what fecret impulfe, was ever raifing its views inte 
future ages ; ftrongly perfuaded that I fhould then only begin 
to Jive, when I ceafed to exift in the prefent world. Indeed, 
if the foul were not naturally immortal ; never, furely, would 
the defire of immortal glory be a paffion which always exerts 
itfelf with the greateft force in the nobleft and moft exalted 
bofoms. | 
¢ Tell me, my friends, whence is it, that thofe men who 
have made the greateft advances in true wifdom and genuine 
philofophy, are obferved to meet death with the moft perfect 
equanimity ; while the ignorant and unimproved part of our 
{pecies, generally fee its approach with the utmoft difcompofure 
and relu@tance? Is it not becaufe the more enlightened the 
mind is, and the farther it extends its view, the more clearly it 
difcerns in the hour of its diflolution, (what narrow and vulgar 
fouls are too fhort fighted to difcover) that it is taking its flight 
into fome happier region ? 
¢ For my own part, I feel myfelf tranfported with the moft 
ardent impatience to join the fociety of my two departed friends, 
our illuftrious fathers; whofe characters I greatly refpected 
and whofe perfons I fincerely loved. Nor is this my earneft 
defire, confined to thofe excellent perfons alone with whom f 
was formerly connected ; I ardently wifh to vifit alfo thofe cele- 
brated worthies, of whofe honourable conduct I have heard and 
read much, or whofe virtues I have myfelf commemorated in 
fome of my writings. ‘To this glorious aflembly I am fpeedily 
advancing : and I would not be turned back in my journey, 
even upon the affured condition that my youth, like that of 
Pelias, fhould again be reftored. ‘The fincere truth is, if fome 
divinity would confer upon me a new grant of my life, and re- 
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eut the Jeaft hefitation, reject the offer: having well nigh 
finifhed my race, I have no inclination to return to the goal. 


For what has life to recommend it? Or rather indeed to what 


evil does it not expofe us? But admit that its fatisfaGtions are 
many ; yet furely there is a time when we have had a fufficient 
meafure of its enjoyments, and may well depart contented with 
our fhare of the feaft: for I mean not, in imitation of fome 
very confiderable philofophers, to reprefent the condition of hu- 
man nature as a fubject of juft lamentation. On the contrary, 
1 am far from regretting that life was beftowed upon me; as 
J have the fatisfa€tion to think that I have employed it in fuch 
a manner, as not to have lived in vain. In fhort, I confider 
this world as a place which nature never defigned for my per- 
manent abode; and I look upon my departure out of it, not as 
being driven from my habitation, but as leaving my inn. 

¢ O! glorious day! when I fhall retire from.this low and 


fordid fcene, to affociate with the divine aflembly of departed. 


fpirits : and not with thofe only whom I juft now mentioned, 
but with my dear Cato; that beft of fons and moft valuable of 
men ! It was my fad fate to lay his body on the funeral pile, 
when by the courfe of nature I had reafon to hope, he would 
have performed the fame laft office to mine. His foul, how-~ 
ever, did not defert me, but {till looked back upon me in its 
flight to thofe happy manfions, to which he was aflured | fhould 
one day follow him. If I feemed to bear his death with forti- 
tude ; it was by no means becaufe I did not moft fenfibly feel 
the lofs I had fuftained: it was becaufe I fupported myfelf 
with the confoling reflection, that we could not long be 
feparated. 

‘ Thus to think, and thus to act, has enabled me, Scipio, 
to bear up under a load of years with that eafe and compla- 
cency which both you and Lzlius have fo frequently, it feems, 
remarked with admiration: as indeed it has rendered my old- 
age not only no inconvenient ftate to me, but even an agreeable 
one. And after all, fhould this my firm perfuafion of the foul’s 
immortality, prove to be a mere delufion ; it is at leaft a pleaf- 
ing delufion,—and I will cherifh it to my lateft breath. I have 
the fatisfaétion in the mean time to be aflured, that if death 
fhould utterly extinguifh my exiftence, as fome minute philo- 
fophers affert ; the groundlels hopes | entertained of an after-life 
in fome better ftate, cannot expofe me to the derilion of thefe 
wonderful fages, when they and I fhall be no more. In all 
events, and even admitting that our expectations of immortalit 
are utterly vain; there is a certain period, neverthelefs, when 
death would be a confummation moft earneltly to be defired, 
For nature has appointed to the days of. man, as to all things 
elfe, their proper limits, beyond which they are no longer of 
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any value. In fine, old-age may be confidered as the lait feene: 
in the great drama of life; and one would not, furely, with to 
lengthen out our part till we funk down in dilguft, and exe 
haufted with fatigue.’ 

If there. be any appareut defi & in this tranfation, it is where 
the tranflator, ftudious to give the whole exten: of his Author’s 
fenfe, is fometimes, poiibly, too diffule. For initance, the fol- 
lowing fhort fentence, eguidem efferor fludia patres veftros, quos 
colui et dilexi, videndi, which may be rendered in 2 manner equally 
concife, viz. J am tranf{ported with the defire of feetng your fathers, 
ahom I loved and bonoured, is more diffufely tranflated thus: 

* For my own part, I feel myfelf tranfported with the moft 
ardent impatience to join the faciety of my two departed friends, 
your illuitrious fathers ; whofe characters I greatly refpefted, 
and whofe perfons I fincerely loved.’ If the fhorter of thefe 
fentences cunveys all the idea of the original, it is a better tran- 
flation than the longer: if it does not, it is worfe. 

The notes, or remarks, as they are called, annexed to this 
work, make the moft valuable part of it. They contain juft 
fketches of the principal characters mentioned in the courfe of 
the eflay, and a variety of judicious obfeivations on the man- 
ners and interefts of men. 

The following note, which may be confidered as a kind of 
eftimate of human life, will fhew the philofophical turn and 

enius of the whole. 

¢ Philofophy can never be employed in an office more un- 
fuitable to her proper character and funétions, than in fetting 
forth fuch reprefentations of human life as tend to put mankind 
out of humour with their prefent being: and yet into this un- 
worthy fervice fome eminent moralifts, both antient and mo- 
dern, have not fcrupled to compel her! The genuine effe&s of 
true wifdom and knowlege, are altogether of a different com- 

lexion ; as thofe fpeculative writers «whofe ftudies and talents 
have qualified them for taking the moft accurate and compre- 
henfive furvey of the natural and moral world, have found the 
refult of their inquiries terminate in tne ftrongeft motives for a 
grateful acquiefcence in the beneficent adminiftration of provi- 
dence. ‘To be able indeed to clear up all:the difficulties which 
occur in attempting to account for that degree of evil which 
the Supreme Creator has permitted to enter among:his works ; 
will in vain, perhaps, be expeécted, till the mental fight fhall be 
purged with that heavenly ‘* eupbra/y,” with which the angel in 
Milton removed the film from Acam’s eyes when he thewed 
him in vifion the fate of his defcendants. In the mean time, 
however, there is abundant evidence to jufufy the goodnefs of 
the Creator inthis ‘§ ways to men,” and diffipate every prin 
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Cloud which, in a gloomy ftate of mind, is apt to overcaft the 
profpeét of human condition. 

© The truth is, the xafural evils of life are but few and in- 
confiderable when compared with thofe which are of man’s own 
production. Pain and difeafe, which now make fuch a variety 
of dreadful articles in every eftimate of human calamities, would 
fcarcely appear to exift, if the contributiotis of vice and Juxur 
were fairly fubftracted from the account. And when all de- 
ductions of this kind are juftly made, if we examine the re- 
maining evils to which mankind are neceffarily expofed ; it will 
appear that providence hath kindly interwoven cerrain fecret 
confolations and unexpected foftenings, which render them more 
tolerable when realifed than they feem in appreherifion. No- 
thing indeed is more certain than what an incomparable mora- 
lift, with his ufual truth of fentiment and elegance of imagi- 
nation, hath finely remarked ; that ** the evils of this life ap- 
pear like rocks and precipices, rugged and barren at a diftance; 
but at our nearer approich we find little fruitful fpots and re- 
frefhing fprings mixed with the harfhnefs and deformity of 
nature.” 

‘ To apply this general obfervation to a particular inftance : 
Thofe who from the more commodious ftations of human life, 
Jook down upon the loweft and moft laborious clafles of man- 
kind, are apt to confider their condition as painful proofs of the 
miferies to which the majority of the fons of men are inevitably 
condemned, Butin fact, thefe fuppofed objects of commife- 
tation, are fo far from being in a ftate defervedly to be Ja- 
mented, that perhaps they would be very confiderable lofers if 
they were to exchange it for a more exalted {phere of action. 
That this is no ideal reprefentation of their cafe; let an unex- 
ceptionable witnefs, who had occafion to obferve it in fome of 
its ftrongeft exhibicions, atteft. ‘* In my travels,” fays the good 
bifhop Pontoppidan, ‘* over the higheft mountains of Norway, 
which are covered with fnow, and where horfes are of no fer- 
vice, I have feen peafants in great numbers do the work of 
horfes ; and indeed they feem equal to thofe animals in ftrength. 
—They go on finging all the while, and hold out for nine 
hours together at the hardeft labour imaginable, with incredible 
chearfulnefs and alacrity.” He adds; ** the peafants of both 
fexes aflemble together by hundreds, I might fay thoufands, 
about the middle of January, to make their winter harveft of 
the rich produce of the ocean. -Lhey keep out at fea all the 
day, and a great part of the night by moonlight, in open boats ; 
and after that, croud together by fcores into little huts, where 
they can hardly have room to lay themfelves down, in their 
wet cloaths. The next morning they return to the fame labo 
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rious employments, with as much pleafure and chearfulnefs a# 
if they were going to a merry-making.” 

* In contemplating the moral ftate of mankind, the horror 
of the view, in like manner, will be much alleviated by taking 
in every mitigating circumftance that attends the profpedct. 
There is reafon to think, with the moft judicious writers on 
this interefling queftion, that there are few individuals who in 
the courfe of their lives have not been the authors of more good 


than evil, Prejudice, refentment, or oppofition of intereft may, . 
and often do, produce particular inftances of the fad effects of. 
the malevolent and felfifh paffions, in the very fame man who, . 


in the general tenour of his conduct and connections, regu- 
larly exercifes the kind and focial affections. But in deter- 
mining concerning the comparative prevalency of moral good 
and evil; a hafty or peevifh remarker, while he examines the 
weight of the malignant action, is not equally careful to in- 
quire into the {tate of the oppolite fcale. ‘There are many 
Jatent circumftances alfo neceflary to be known, before we are 
fully qualified to give any particular action its precife and dif- 
tinguifhing denomination. The motive and intention of the 
agent ; P the point of view in which the action appeared to his 
own eye; the degree of furprize or premeditation, of know- 
ledge or ignorance, with which it was committed; are nice 
difcriminations which an uncandid obferver always overlooks, and 
a charitable one cannot often difcern: yet thefe conftitute the 
true nature and effential charaCteriftic of moral conduct. 

‘ There is another circumftance which may very much con- 
tribute to lead the judgment into unfavourable conclufions upon 
this fubjeét: vicious actions ftrike more forcibly upon the 
mind, as being in their nature more open to public notoriety, 
than thofe of an oppofite quality. Atrocious deviations from 
moral rectitude rarely pafs undifcovered ; whereas many of the 
nobleft and moft laudable inftances of heman merit, are fre- 
quently known only to the parties immediately concerned, and 
not feldom lie concealed in the breaft of the worthy agent. Vice 
obtrudes itfelf upon the public eye; but virtue muft often be 
fought for in lefs con{picuous fcenes. The fecretum iter, and 
ihe fallentis femita vitee, are the paths in which her votaries are 
mott frequently to be found. No wonder therefore, if in com- 
puting their comparative number, very erroneous calculations 
are apt to be made. 


¢ When all refleCtions of this kind, together with others | 


which might be mentioned of the fame tendency, are duly con- 
fidered and their full force admitted 3 it will not, perhaps, be 
thqught an unwarrantable inference, that there is an over-bal- 


lance of good in the moral, as well as in the natural world.’ 
We 























Brydone’s Tour through Sicily and Malia. Ir s 


We cannot quit this article without exprefiing a defire to {ce 
the Fflay on Friendfhip, in the hands of the fame tranflator. 

N. B. Mr. Melmoth’s name has been added to the later ad- 
vertifements of this publication: a circumftance which we 
knew not before the prefent article was drawn up. L 

* 





Art. VII. Brypone’s Your through Sicily and Malta, concluded. 
See our laft Month’s Review. 


E left our travellers * to the enjoyment of their rerofe, 
on their beds of leaves, in the cavern of goats, in the 
middle or woody region of mount Aitna. As they propofed 
to themfelves the pleafure of faluting the rifing fun from the 
fummit of the mountain, and had about eight miles of the upper 
or defert region to climb, befide a great part of the foreft in 
which they were then emboweréd, —it was incumbent on them 
to be ftirring pretty early. Accordingly they breakfafted about 
midnight, arid then fet forward under the guidance and abfolute 
difpofal of the Cyclops, who now bean to difplay his great 
knowlege of the mountain; and they followed him with implicit 
confidence. 

‘ He conduéted us, fays Mr. B. over ** Antres vaft, and deferts 

wild,” where fcarce human foot had ever trod, Sometimes through 
gloomy forefts, which by day-light were delightful ; but now, from 
the univerfal darknefs; the rofiling of the trees; the heavy, dull, 
bellowing of the mountain ; the vatt expanfe of ocean firetched at an 
immenfe diitance below us ; 3 infpired a kind of awful horror. Some- 
times we found eee afcendinge great rocks of lava, where if our 
mules fhould make but a falfe ilep, w 2 might be thrown headlong 
over the precipice. However, by the aiiilance of the Cyclops, we 
overcame all thefe difficulties ; and he managed matters fo well, that 
in the fpace of two hours we found we had got above the regions of 
vegetation; and that we had left the foreits of Aitna far behind. 
Thefe appeared now like a dark and gloomy gulph below us, that 
furrounded the mountain. 

‘ The profpect before us was of 2 very different nature ; we be- 
held an expanfe of fnow and ice that alarmed us exceedingly, and 
almoft ftaggered our refolution, In the center of this, but flill at a 
great diltance, we obferved the high fummit of the mountain, rearing 
its tremendous head, and vomiting out torrents of {moke. It indeed 
appeared totally inacceflible from the vat extent of the fields of {row 
and ice that furrounded it. Our difiidence was ftill increafed by the 
fentiments of the Cyclops. He told us, that it often happened, thar 
the furface of the mountain being hot below, melted the fnow in 
particular fpots, and formed pools of water, where it was impoflible 





* The party confifted of nine perfons, including the three fervants, 
the Cyclops, their conduGor, and two men to take care of the mules. 
The Cyclops was fo called, from his being better acquainted with 
/Etna, than any other man in the ifland, 
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to forefee our danger; that it likewife happened, that the furface of the 
water, as well as the fnow, was often covered over with black afhes, 
that rendered it exceedingly treacherous ; that however, if we thought 
proper, he fhould lead us on with as much caution as poflible. Ac- 
cordingly, after holding a council of war, which you know people 
engrally do when they are very much afraid, we fent our cavalry 
fown to the foreft below, and prepared to climb the fnows. The 
Cyclops, after taking a great draught of brandy, defired us to be of 
good cheer; that we had plenty of time, and might take as many 
refts as we pleafed. That the fnow could be little more than feven 
miles, and that we certainly fhould be able to accomplifh it fome 
time before fun-rife. Accordingly, taking each of us a dram of 
liqueur, which foon removed every objection, we began our march. 

‘ The afcent for fome time was not rapid; and as the furface of 
the fnow funk a little, we had tolerable good footing ; but as it foon 
began to grow or we found our labour greatly increafed: haw- 
ever we determined, to perfevere, remembring in the midft of our 
fatigue, that the emperor Adrian and the philofopher Plato under- 
went the fame; and from the fame motive too, to fee the rifing fun 
from the top of A2tna. After incredible Jabour and fatigue, but at 
the fame time mixed with a great deal of pleafure, we arrived before 
dawn ag.the ruins of an antient ftru@ture called J/ Torre del Philofopho, 
fuppofed to have been built by the philofopher Empedocles, who 
took up his habitation here the better to ftudy the nature of mount 
fEtma. By others, it is fuppofed to be the ruins of the temple of 
Vulcan, whofe fhop, all the world knows (where he ufed to make 
excellent thunderbolts and celeftial armour,as well as nets to catch his 
wife when the went aflray) was ever kept in mount A:tna. Here we 
refled ousfelves for fome time, and made a frefh application to our 
liqueur bottle, which I am perfuaded, both Vulcan and Empedocles, 
had they been here, would have greatly approved of after fuch a 
march. 

* I found the mercury had fallen to 20: 6. We had now time to 
pay Our adorations in a filent contemplation of the fublime objects 
of nature. The fky was perfe&tly clear, and the immenfe vault of 
the heavens appeared in awful majefty and fplendour. We found 
that it ftruck us much more forcibly than below, and at firlt were at 
a lofs to know the caufe; till we obferved with attonifhment, that 
the number of the ftars feemed to be infinitely increafed, and that 
the light of each of them appeared brighter than ufual. The white- 
nefs of the milky way was like a pure flame that fhot acrofs the 
heavens; and with the naked eye we could obferve clufters of ftars 
that were totally invifible in the regions. below. We did not at firlt 
attend to the caufe, nor recollect that we had now pafled through ten 
or twelve thoufand feet of grofs vapour, that blunts and confules 
every ray, before it reaches the furtace of the earth. We were 
amazed at the diftinétnefs of vifion, and exclaimed together, Whae 
a glorious fituation for an obfervatory! Had Empedocles had the 
eyes of Gallileo what difcoveries muit he not have made! We re- 
gretted that Jupiter was not vifible, as I really believed we might 
have difcovered fome of his fatellites with the naked eye,-~or at 


leaft with a {mall glafs which I had in my pocket. We obferved a 
light 
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light a great way below us on the mountain, which feemed to move 
amonpft the foreits ; but whether it was an Ignis Fatuus, or what it 
was, I fhall not pretend to fay. We likewife took notice of fevera] 
of thofe meteors called Falling Stars, which ftill appeared to be 

ually elevated above us, as when feen from the plain: fo that in 
all probability thefe bodies move in regions much more remote than 
the bounds that fome philofophers have prefcribed to our ate 
mofphere. 

‘ After contemplating thefe obje&ls for fome time, we fet off, and 
foon after arrived at the foot of the great crater of the mountain. 
This is exactly of a conical figure, and rifes equally on all fides. It 
is compofed folely of afhes and other burnt materials, difcharged 
from the mouth of the volcano, which is in its center. This conical 
mountain is’ of avery great fize; its circumference cannot be lefs 
than ten miles. Here we took a fecond reft, as the moft violent 
part of our fatigue ftill remained. The mercury had fallen to z0: 4. 
—We found this mountain exceflively fteep; and although it had 
appeared black, it was likewife covered with fnow, the furface of 
which (luckily for us) was fpread over with a pretty thick laver of 
afhes thrown out from the crater. Had it not been for this, we 
never fhould have been able to get to the top; as the {now was every 
where froze hard and folid from the piercing cold of the atmofphere. 

‘In about an hour’s climbing, we arrived at a place where there 
was no fnow, and a warm comfortable vapour iffued from the moun- 
tain, which induced us to make another halt. Here I found the 
mercury at ig: 6%. The thermometer, to my amazement, was fallen 
three degrees below the point of congelation ; and before we left the 
fummit of /Etna, it fell two degrees more, viz. to 27. —From this 
{pot it was only about 300 yards to the higheft fummit of the moun- 
tain, where we arrived in full time, to fee the mo wonderful and 
inoft fublime fight in nature. 

* But here defcription muft ever fall fhort ; for no imagination has 
dared to form an idea of fo glorious and fo magnificent a fcene. 
Neither is there on the furface of this globe, any one point that 
unites fo many awful and fublime objects.—The immenfe elevation, 
from the furface of the earth, drawn as it were to a fingle point, 
without any neighbouring mountain for the fenfes and imagination 
to reft upon; and recover from their aftonifhment in their way down 
to the world. This point or pinnacle, raifed on the brink of a bot- 
tomlefs gulph, as old as the world, often difcharging rivers of fire, 
and throwing out burning rocks, with a noife that thakes the whole 
ifland. Add to this, the unbounded extent of the profpect, com- 
prehending the greateft diverfity and the moft beautiful fcenery in 
nature; with the rifing fur, advancing in the ealt, to illuminate the 
wonderous {cene. 

* The whole atmofphere by degrees kindled up, and fhewed dimly 
and faintly the boundlefs profpect around.—Both fea and land looked 
dark and confufed, as Tae emerging from their original chaos; 


and light and darknefs feemed fill undivided ; tll the morning by 
degrees advancing, completed the feparation.—The flars are extin- 
guifhed, and the fhades difappear. The forefts, which but now 
icemed black and bottomlefs gulpks, from whence no ray was re- 
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flected to fhew their form or colours, appears a new creation rifing 
to the fight; catching life and beauty from every increafing beam.— 
The fcene ftill enlarges, and the horizon feems to widen and expand 
itfelf on all fides; till the fun, like the great Creator, appears in 
the eaft, and with his plaftic ray completes the mighty fcene.—All 
appears enchantment; and it is with difficulty we can believe we are 
fillonearth, The fenfes, unaccuftomed to fuch objetts, are bewil- 
dered and confounded ; and it is not till after fome time that they 
are capable of feparating and judging of them.—The body of the 
fun is feen rifing from the ocean, immenfe tracks both of fea and 
Jand intervening ; the iflands of Lipari, Panari, Alicudi, Strombolo, 
and Volcano, with their fmoking fummits, appear under your feet; 
and you look down on the whole of Sicily as on a map; and can 
trace every river through all its windings, from its fource to its 
mouth. The view is abfolutely boundle{s on every fide; nor 1s 
there any one object, within the circle of vifion, to interrupt it; fo 
that the fight is every where loft in the immenfity ; and I am per- 
feétly convinced that it is only from the imperfection of our organs, 
that the coaits of Africa, and even of Greece, are not difcovered, as 
they are certainly above the horizon. The circumference of the vifi- 
ble horizon on the top of Aitna cannot be lefs than zoco miles; at 
Malta, which is near zoo miles diftant, they perceive all the erup- 
tions from the fecond region; and that ifland is often difcovered 
from about one half the elevation of the mountain; fo that at the 
whole elevation the horizon muft extend to near double that diftance, 
or 400 miles, which makes 800 for the diameter of the circle, and 
2400 for the circumference. But this is by much too vaft for our 
fenfes, not intended to grafp fo boundlefs a fcene. I find, indeed, 
by feveral of the Sicilian authors, particularly Maffa, that the Afri- 
can coaft, as well as that of Naples, with many of its iflands, have 
often been difcovered from the top of tna. Of this, however, we 
cannot boaft, though we can very well believe it. Indeed, if we 
knew exactly the height of the mountain, it would be eafy to calcu- 
Jate the extent of its vifible horizon ; and (wice verfa) if its vilible 
horizon was exactly afcertained, it would be an eafy matter to cal- 
culate the height of the mountain.—But the moit beautiful part of 
the {cene is certainly the mountain itfelf; the ifland of Sicily, and 
the numerous iflands lying round it. All thefe, by a kind of magic 
in vifion, that ] am at a lofs to account for, feem as if they were 
brought clofe round the fkirts of Aitna; the diftances appearing re- 
duced to nothing —Perhaps this fingular effect is produced from the 
rays of light pailing from a rarer medium intoa denfer; which (from 
a well known law in optics) to an obferver in the rare medium, ap- 
pears to lift up the objects that are at the bottom of the derfe one; 
as a piece of money placed in a bafon appears lifted up, fo foon as 
the bafon is filled with water. 

‘ The Regione Deferta, or the frigid zone of 7tna, is the firft obje& 
that calls your atieation. Itis marked out by acircle of fnow and 
ice, which extends on all fides to the diftance of about eight miles. 
Tn the center of this circle, the great crater of the mountain rears its 
buraing head, and the regions of intenfe cold and of intenfe heat 
feem for ever to be united in the fame point.—On the north fide of 
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the fhowy region, they affure us, there are feveral fmall lakes that 
are never thawed ; and that in many places, the fhow, mixed with 
the afhes and falts of the mountain, is accumulated to an immenfe 
depth : and indeed I fuppofe the quantity of falts contained in this 
mountain, is one great reafon of the prefervation of its frows.—The 
Regione Deferta is immediately fucceeded by the Sy/vo/a, or the 
woody region ; which forms a circle or girdle of the moft beautiful 
green, which furrounds the mountain on all fides, and is certainly 
one of the moft delightful fpots on earth. This forms a remarkable 
contra{t with the defert region. It is not fmooth and even like the 
greateft part of the latter; but is finely variegated by an infinite 
number of thefe beautiful little mountains that have been formed by 
the different eruptions of Aitna. All thefe have now acquired a 
wonderful degree of fertility, except a very few that are but newly 
formed ; that is, within thefe five or fix hundred years: for it cer- 
tainly requires fome thoufands to bring them to their greateit degree 
of perfeétion. We looked down into the craters of thefe, and ate 
tempted, but in vain, to number them 

‘ The circumference of this zone, or great circle on AZtna, is not 
lefs than 70 or 80 miles. It is every where fucceeded by the vine- 
yards, orchards, and corn-fields that compofe the Regione Culta, or 
the fertile region, ‘This zone is much broader than the others, and 
extends on all fides to the foot of the mountain. Its whole circum- 
ference, according to Recupero, is 183 miles. It is likewife covered 
with a number of little conical and fpherical mountains, and exhi- 
bits a wonderful variety of forms and colours, and makes a delightful 
contraft with the other two regions. It is bounded by the fea to the 
fouth and fouth-eaft, and on all its other fides by the rivers Semetus 
and Alcantara, which almoft run round it. The whole courfe of 
thefe rivers is feen at once, and all their beautiful windings through 
thefe fertile valleys, looked upon as the favourite poffeflion of Ceres 
herfelf, and the very fcene of the rape of her daughter Proferpine, 

‘ Caft your eyes a little farther, and you embrace the whole ifland, 
and fee all its cities, rivers, and mountains, delineated in the great 
chart of Nature: all the adjacent iflands, the whole coaft of, Italy, as 
far as your eye can reach; for it is no where bounded, but every 
where loft in the fpace. On the fun’s firft rifing, the fhadow of the 
mountain extends acrofs the whole ifland, and makes a large track 
vifible even in the fea and in the air. By degrees this is fhortened, 
and, in a little time, is confined only to the neighbourhood of Atma. 

‘ We now had time to examine a fourth region of /Etna, very dif- 
ferent, indeed, from the others, and produétive of very different {en- 
{ations ; but which has, undoubtedly, given being to all the reat; I 
mean the region of fire. 

‘ The prefent crater of this immenfe vulcano is a circle of about 
three miles and a half in circumference. [t goes thelving down on 
each fide, and forms a regular hollow like a vatt a:hpuitheatre, From 
many places of this fpace, iffue volumes of fuiphureons fmol:e, 
which, being much heavier than the circumambient air, inftead of 
rifing in it, as fmoke generally does, immediately cn its getting out 
of the crater, rolls down the fide of the mountain like a torrent, uil 
coming to that part of the atmofphere of the fame foccife gravity 
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with itfelf, it fhoots off horizontally, and forms a large track in the 
air, according to the diretion of the wind; which, happily for us, 
carried it exaétly in the oppofite fide to that where we were placed, 
The crater is fo hot, that it is very dangerous, if not impoffible, to 
go down into it; befides, the {mcoke is very incommodious, and, in 
many places, the furface is fo foft, that there have been initances of 

eople finking down in jt, and paying for their temerity with their 
a Near the center of the crater is the great mouth of the vol- 
cano. That tremendoys gulph fo celebrated in all ages, looked upon 
as the terror and fcourye both of this and another life; and equally 
ufeful to ancient pocts, or to modern divines, when the Mufe, or 
when the Spirit infpires. We beheld it with awe and with horror, 
and were not furprifed that it had been confidered as the place of the 
damned. When we think of the immenfity of its depth the vaft 
cells and caverns whence fo many lavas have iffued; the force of its 
internal fire, to raife up thefe lavas to fo vaft a height, to fupport it 
as it were in the air, and even force it over the very fummit of the 
erater, with all the dreadful accompaniments ; the boiling of the 
matter, the fhaking of the mountain, the explofions of flaming 
rocks, &c, we mutt allow, that the moft enthufiaftic imagination. in 
the midft of all its terrors, hardly ever formed an idea of a hell more 
dreadful.’ 

What an exquifite defcription has our ingenious Author given 
us of his afcent to the fummit of this fupremely glorious and 
dreadful mountain! We fee every thing which he faw, we feel 
all that he felt, we fhare in his fatigues, and we partake of his 
raptures. Indeed, Mr. B. the Reviewers, their Readers, and 
the public in general, are highly obliged to you, for the delight 
you have afforded them ! 

Our traveller’s recital of the circumftances attending his de- 
fcent from A‘tna, and return to Cattania, with his philofophical 
obfervations on the feveral phenomena, and fubjects in natural 
hiftory, which prefented themfelves to his view, would afford 
our Readers an entertainment almoft equal to that of his * journey 
upward ;°—but we muft defift : the temptation, indeed, is great ; 
but we are not to forget the fcanty limits of our pamphlet. 

The remainder of this firft volume is taken up with the par- 
ticulars of Mr. B’s voyage from Cattania to Syracufe; from 
thence to Malta; and from Malta to Agrigentum: compre- 
hending his entertaining deferiptions of the feveral cities and 
countries, and their inhabitants. 

In the fecond volume, he continues his account of the 
Asrigentiai, ancient and modern ; and then proceeds, by land, 
to Palermo, his favoyrite city ; in the praifes of which he is by 
no means fparine, His defcription of Palermo inclydes a great 
variety of obfervations on the manners, cultoms, laws, &c. of 
the Sicilians, w:th the natural hiftory and antiquities of their 
country: alfo a curious letter on comets; in which the very 
incenious Writer endeavours to fubje& thofe celeRial wanderers 
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to the laws of eletricity—For all thefe particulars we mut 
refer to the work itfelf; which concludes with the Author's 
return to Naples *. ' 

And now, if our Readers are pleafed with our extra&ts from 
thefe letters, in any proportion to the delight we have met with 


in the perufal of the whole, they will think it quite unneceflary | 


for us to add, that Captain Brydone’s Tour contains more good 
fenfe, more knowlege, more variety of entertainment, than is 
to be found in mof# works of the kind :—in truth, we cannot, 
at prefent, recollect one that can be put in competition with it. 





Art. VIII. The Love of Order; a Poetical Effay, in Three Cantos, 
4to. 18. 6d. Dodfley. 1773. 


N this fpirited Jittle Poem, which fhews the Author to bea 
man of good fenfe and good tafte, the Love of Order is more 
efpecially confidered as a principle of virtue, on that maxim re- 
corded by the late Mr. Shenftone, but felt and acknowledged 
by the philofophers of the academic {chool ; viz. that an ob- 
vious connexion may be traced between moral and phyfical 
beauty, the love of fymmetry, and the love of virtue. 

The Poem is divided into three cantos. In the firft the Love 
of Order is reprefented as a principle of virtue, vifible in every 
part of the creation, in every {tage and every ftation of life. 

The following lines are ftrongly chara@teriftic, and clofe with 
every man’s obfervation : 


‘ When Reafon firft begins to dawn, 
See the poor {chool-boy round the lawa, 
In circles regularly true, 

His wanton play-fe]l!ows purfue, 

Jn number’d fteps they leap, or run ; 

And end the race where they begun. 

Or view them placing on the ground 

Their nine-pins fquare, their marbles round ; 
Jn all their trifling fports you'll fee 

Order and regularity. 

* In youth, when virtuoufly inclin’d, 
This principle iimprov’d we find. 

His manners, geftures, perfon, ‘drefs, 
An harmony of foal expreis : 

With care each focial duty paid ; 

A conftant plan of ftudies laid ; 

And books in decent order plac’d ; 
Difplay the juftnefs of his cattle. 





* His laft letter announces the defign of making fome excurtions 
through that kingdom ; and feems to promife his correfpondent an 
account of whatever might occur, that thould be deemed worthy of 
his friend’s obferyation. Hence we may expect a fequel to the pre- 
fent tour, 
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‘ But thofe, that fwerve from Order’s rule, 
Prove truants too from Virtue’s fchool. 
Whilft fuch their midnight vigils keep, 
And revel, when they ought to fleep ; 
Their looks, their drefs from head to toe, 
A difhabille of conduct fhow. 

Thus on a {ca of paffions toft, 
The ballaft of the foul is lof ; 
Then vice and anarchy abound ; 

And Reafon’s voice in tumult ’s drown’d, 
‘ In age, when life begins to wane, 
This virtuous habit ftrength will gain ; 

Fach day, each hour, its duty knows ; 
And life mechanically flows. 

He rifes, reads, eats, walks, or rides; 
His clock each ftated motion guides, 

He counts his fteps beneath his wall ; 

Or takes twelve turns along the hall: 

He dines at Three, he fups at Nine; 

He takes three pipes, three cups of wine; 
And, in ftrict rules fupremely bleit, 

Goes early, with the lamb, to rett. 

‘ The fair Cofmelia, from a child, 

In curious heaps her play-things pil’d : 
From four years old to full fourteen, 
Each doll and painted toy was feen 

In Order in her clofet fet, 

And form’d a perfect cabinet, 

‘ Lo! now in lavender fhe wraps 
Her aprons, handkerchiefs, and caps 3 
And, neatnefs with her years increafing, 
(The Love of Order never ceafing) 

Her regularity of tafte 

Preferves Cofmelia prim and chafte ; 
Difdaining to become a wife, 

She keeps immaculate through life 
Her cloaths—and virgin purity ; 
And dies a maid at fixty-three. 

* So itrong in age this love we find, 
That oft’ the fuperficial mind 
Miliakes it for that odious vice, 

By all detefted, Avarice. 

‘ When on his fleeve in fhining rows 

His pins the careful Prifco fhows ; 

Or when, to feed his fowls one fees 

Iiim fave the parings of his cheefe, 
Collecting featter’d crumbs of bread ; 

Or, when he fcolds his fervant Ned, 

For lavifhing his horfe’s meat, 

Or leaving {craps—he cannot eat ; 

You think him fordid——No fuch matter 3 
] know the worthy Prifco better. 
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What, in the firft, place, joy affords, 

When crumbs for chicken’s meat he hoards, 
(I judge from what I feel myfelf) 

Is ‘* Love of Order” not of Pelf. 

What in thofe trifles gives offence 

Is di/proporiicnate expence ; 

Things not apply’d to proper ufes : 
Prifco, though gen’rous, not profufe is. 
‘ He chid his maid, the other day, 
Who threw an half-burnt match away ; 

Yet to collections at his door 
Gave fifty pounds—to feed the poor,’ 


In the fecond canto we meet with an ufeful hint, toward 
correcting the modern unmeaning fondnefs for irregularity in 
gardening, &c. accompanied with an handfome compliment to 
Lord Chatham’s well-known tafte, in the matter alluded to: 


‘ Though Pitt, in his Arcadian views, 
Fair Beauty’s waving line purfues ; 
And, fketching with a mafter’s fkill, 
Contrafts each grove and rifing hill ; 
And, from variety of charms, 
With one grand Whole our fancy warms ; 
Yet let not us inferior folks 
Expofe ourfelves to great men’s jokes; 
But w/efully our ground difpote, 
And plant our cabbages in rows ; 
Nor dream our ell-wide lawn difplays 
‘The grandeur or the charms of Hayes.’ 


In the laft canto the deviations from order, occafioned b 
the paflions, are acccunted for and defcribed, For inftance: 


¢ Confufion in each face behold ; 
And hear poor Flavia fret and fcold. 
Rage in her flafhing eyes appears ; 
And difcord harfh offends our ears, 
Strangers might think, from looks fo wild, 
She’d loft her hufpand, or her child. 
Ah! no; fome carelefs flut, alas! 
Has broke a faucer, or a glafs; 
Which would not vex her, could fhe get 
Another to complete the fet. 

‘ Though thus, then Flavia ftorms and rails ; 
The Love of Order ftill prevails ; 
So much on oxteward things employ’d, 
All harmony within’s dettroy’d, 
Our fyftem good ev’n here will hold ; 
But, when by reafon uncontroul’d 
The Love of Order may, we fee, 
Produce Irregularity.’ 
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The conclufion does honour to the Author, both as a mo~ 
ralift and as a poet: 


‘ O! then, with care, my worthy friend, 


This ruling principle attend. 

Whilft yet within your youthful breaft 
Peace, Harmony, and Order, reft ; 
Your foul no vitious impulfe knows ; 
No paflion ruffles your repofe. 

Midf diffipation’s baneful force, 

(Of vice and infamy the fource) 

The pledge of Virtue’s empire, ftrive 
To keep this veftal flame alive ; 
Which bufy, buftling fcenes no lefs 
May quench, than fhapelefs Idlenefs, 

* Let Reafon at the helm prefide, 
And ev’ry thought and aétion guide: 
Let her maintain her fov’reign fway 5 
Paffion and appetite obey : 

Let Fancy gild your leifure-hours ; 
Adorn, not rule, the mental pow’rs. 

« Nor let me damp that gen’rous fire, 
Which beauty’s various charms infpire ; 
Which truth and fymmetry impart 
In outward forms to win the heart : 

In beauty’s fcale each obje& fcan, 
From lifelefs matter up to man : 

With ftatues, columns, feaft your eyes ; 
But let your tafte fuperior rife, 

With nobler raptures taught to trace 
The fairer moral charms, that grace 

A foul from lawlefs paflion free, 

A life of Regularity. 

Such be your life ; nor think I preach ; 
Thefe maxims ancient fages teach. 

No frowns fevere their pupils fright ; 
But Virtue, drawn in faireit light, 

To Truth and Harmony ally’d, 

With f{miling Beauty by her fide ; 

True Pleafure fets before our eyes, 

And to be happy makes us wife. 


© Thefe obvious truths then keep in view ; 


Through life thefe maxims fage purfue. 
Each morn plan out the future day ; 
Each night your actions paft furvey ; 
And regularly ‘* with the fun, 

Your conftant ftage of duty run.” 

‘ Thus by the Love of Order led, 
Life’s thorny path you'll fafely tread ; 
Tranquillity your hours fhall blefs ; 
And Virtue lead to Happinefs.’ 
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Art. 1X. Medical Efays. By John Atmftrong, M.D. Phyfician to 
his Majefty’s Army. 4to, 18. 6d. Davies, 1773. 
HESE Effays are eleven in number, and make up near 
thirty-feven pages, large print—We fhall, with all due 

re(pect, attend Dr. Armftrong through the whole of this volu- 

minous publication. 

| EffayI. Of Theory. From this effay we learn, ¢ that the dif- 

covery of the circulation of the blood has been of no real ufe 

to the healing art; that the operations of medicines are myfte- 
ries; and that it is an abfurdity to attempt to explain thefe 
myfteries ; that fecretion is another myftery, about which you 
may puzzle and blunder as long as you pleafe, to no kind of 
purpofe: and, finally, that 0 man of fenfe, and fuch only can 
be a good phyfician, will long amufe himfelf with the theory 
after engaging in the practice of the art.’—After fuch declara- 
tions, who could think that Dr. Armftrong, before he comes to 
the end of this little effay, would himfelf fall into the depths 

of the moft myfterious theory ? * For my part, fays Dr. A. I 

am humbly of opinion that every gland has an occult kind of 


magical power, inexplicable to the human faculties, of tran/- ° 


forming the blood which paffes through its fabric into this or 
that particular humour.’ 
Naturam furca repellas. 

Effay II. Of the Inftruments of Phyfic. © The great inftru- 
ments of phyfic are, bleeding, vomiting, and bliftering; fuch 
evacuations as are produced by increafing the natural difcharges; 
and a few capital fpecific medicines, fuch as opium, mercury, 
antimony, and the Peruvian bark.’ And, with refpeé to al- 
teratives, our Author fays, ‘ there are many reafons for fuppo- 
fing the moft violent cathartics and emetics, and even fome 
poifons, in fmall dofes, the beft alteratives.’ 

Effay III. Of Fevers. ‘ Nervous, putrid, bilious, petechial 
or miliary, they are all of the fame family; and in this great 
town thefe are almoft the only fevers that have for many years 
prevailed, and do ftill, to the great deftruction of mankind.’— 
Dr. Armftrong, who fo cordially condemns all theory, here 
again relapfes into the finful frailty of theorifing. Thefe fevers 
arife from a fretful acrimony : the blood is deprived of its whole- 
fome balfamic degree of vicidity, and is melted down by a fep- 
tic fpirit, a deleterious gas.——Thefe are the chief informations 
which we receive from this effay. 

EfflaysIV. and V. Of Bleeaing. In thefe two eflays Dr. A. 
informs us, that bleeding is indifpenfibly neceflary in all genuine 
inflammations ; that a {mall quantity taken away from a large 
orifice, and fo fuddenly as to occafion fwooning, has a more 
powerful effect in checking the inflammation, than a larger 
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quantity taken. away from a fmall orifice: and that in thofe 
cafes where bleeding is not indicated, it is very prejudicial. 
‘ I am pofitive, fays Dr. A. it is talking very much within 
bounds to fay, that many more Englifhmen die bythe lancet at 
home, than by the.fword abroad.’ 

Effay VII. Of Blifiering. This mighty effay confifts of fif- 
teen lines; where we are informed, that in a catarrhous fever,’ 
and in a pleurify, blifters often give relief; but that in low 
fevers, they are of little or no ule— Dr. A. adds, ¢ It is” 
not the fafhion to blifter upon the breaft, the ftomach, of the’ 
abdomen ; but it is highly probable that many fevere and dan- 
gerous complaints of the vifcera contained in thofe parts might” 
be greatly relieved if not removed by bliftering upon them, 
At leaft it might be worth while to try fuch an ‘experiment ; ' 
efpecially as there is nothing hazardous in it.’ 

We pretend not to determine what f{pecies of bliftering may” 
be the moft fa/bionable ; but this we know, that blifters are very ° 
commonly and very fuccefsfully applied to the breaft, the fto- 
mach, and every other part of the abdomen, where either local 
inflammation, or other topical affections call for their affiftance.. 

Effay VII. Of Cordials in Fevers. Where the fever is of fuch 
a nature that cordials are indicated, our Author juftly obferves, 
that wine will be found the moft efficacious; and that where 
the patient is not able to fwallow, they may be adminiftered 
either in the form of pedilavia or fomentations. 

We moft heartily concur with our Author in his eighth effay, 
im recommending cleanlinefs, and the free accefs of frefh air, 
in fevers. 

Effay IX. Of Bathing in Fevers. © Cool and cold, fays Dr. A. 
I take to be two capital antifeptics ; aud where fre/b air is not 
Sufficient, cold water may be worth trying, or at leaft con- 
fidering. 

‘ In inflammatory fevers this practice to be fure is quite 
out of the queftion; for no man in his fenfes would ever 
think of ufing the cold bath in any fhape, when the vital powers ~ 
are already too violent. One would not be in a hurry to try 
the hot, or even the warm bath, in thofe fevers. But there are — 
fevers of the low kind in which they might probably be ufed - 
with fome fuccefs, Warm, or hot baths, impregnated with — 
aromatic vegetables, with fpirituous and fermented liquors, 
amongft which I include vinegar, feem to be very proper ob- 
jects of experiment in fuch cafes. 

‘ For my part, I have no experience of the ufe of baths, 
either cold, hot, or warm, of fea, falt, or frefh water, in any | 
kind of fevers. But there can at leaft be no great harm in 
pointing out a field, that as far.as fevers are concerned, and our 


intelligence extends, has hitherto lain almoit iatirely neg- - 
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lected ; though very poflibly it might be cultivated to fome ade» 


vantage.’ 

As Dr. Armftrong’s reading and experience, on thefe impor- 
tant fubjects, appear to be fo very limited, we fhall recom- 
mend to his careful: perufal Dr. Gilehritt’ s uleful Obferva- 
tions on the Advantages of warm bathing in Fevers. And Mr. 
Kirkland’s more tremendous fcheme of extinguifhing fevers, by 
boldly drenching the patient both externally and internally with 
cold water. 

In the Xth Effay, Dr. Armftrong is a ftrenuous advocate for 
the indulgence of thofe ftrange longings, or fingular appetites, 
which frequently occur in fevers. 

In the XIth and laft Eflay we have, Some Thoughts on the Gout 
and Rheumati/m.—Here we learn, ‘ that the gout arifes froma 
Jubacid acrimony that the chronic rheumati/m proceeds from a kind 
of ulcers {cattered about the ligaments of the joints, and the fen- 
sible membranes that brace the mufcles and tendons; and, fi- 
nally, that corns are /prouts of the rheumatifm, and not the off- 
{pring of mere preilure.’—Luge, Luge, Dr. Armftrong! You 
have already affured us, © that no man of fenfe will long amute 
himfelf with the theory after engaging in the practice of the 
art.’— Yet to what flimfy and pucrile theories do you here aban- 
don yourfelf ! 

To thefe eflays our meek and modeft fon of /Efculapius has 
fubjoined a moft curious and interefting appeal to the pub- 
lic: and as this appeal is indeed a nobie fpecimen of chalte and 
collected eloquence, we fhall tran{cribe it for the entertainment 
of our Readers.—Here it is ! 

‘ But enough of this at prefent; and what further obferva- 
tions or conjectures upon medical fubjects the writer of thefe 
Effays may venture to expofe to the mahdic, muft be deferred 
til] he happens to be taken ill of another feribbling ht. 

‘ Meantime, he does not fend out thefe little Eflays by way 
of a Quack’s bill.—Upon honour he does not.—For he has not 
the leaft inclination to extend his practice beyond the circle of 
a few friends and acquaintances ; among{t whom he commonly 
finds fufficient employment to fecure him from the melancholy 
languor of idlenefs, and the remorfe that in fome minds muft 
naturally haunt a life of diffipation.— Though a could neither 
tell a heap of impudent lies in his own praife, wherever he 
went ; nor intrigue with nurfes ; nor aflociate, much lefs affi- 
mijate, with the vaiious knots of pert infipid, lively ftupid, 
well bred impertinent, good humoured malicious, obliging de- 
ceitful, wafhy, drivelling, Goffips; nor enter into juntos with 
people that were not to his liking; it will not appear a mighty 
boait to any one that is but moderately acquainted with “this 
overgrown town to fay, that he might have done great things in 

phyfic. 
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phyfic.—Moft certainly he could—-But that his Ambition had 4 
great many years ago received a fatal check from a ticklifh ftate 
of fpirits, that made him afraid of a Bufinefs in which he found 
himfelf expofed to much anxiety, and a croud of teizing un- 
comfortable mortifying circumftances ; to be encourttered at all 
hours, and in every kind of weather. But for that diftempered 
excefs of fenfibility he might have been as much renowned as 
almoft any Quack—notwithftanding even his having imprudently 
publifhed a fyftem of what every body allows to be found phy- 
fic—only indeed that it was in verfe. However, it is well that 
fame particular people never reckoned him the worfe phyfician 
for all that.—And, as it is become the fafhion to praife ones 
feif—Though he does not fay that none of his patients die; he 
has fome reafon to believe, that in proportion to numbers, 
whether from {kill or good-luck, not many phyficians have been 
more fuccefsful in the management of dangerous and difficult 
cafes.—Moft probably indeed from good-luck ; as he has never 
been remarkable for it in any thing elfe.—In the meantime he 
has heard that his character, as a phyfician, has been ungene- 
roufly nibbled at by people of his own profeffion ; which he un- 
derftands has had its intended effect upon fome gentry, who it 
feems are too fhallow in the knowledge of human nature, of 
mankind, and even of the world, to have obferved that people 
of the fame bufinefs are /ometimes not very fond of one another ; 
and that to be an object of detraCtion in fuch cafes is no fign 
of inferior abilities. However, to comfort and fupport himfelf 
under the dark hints of fuch illiberal enemies ; it is natural for 
him to recollect that there are /7i// fome Gentlemen of the faculty, 
who have candour and generofity enough amongft themfelves 
to give him all reafonable credit, even as a phyfictan. But the 
lies of malice are more liftened to, and circulate much falter, 
than the fair reports of good-nature. 

© So much at prefent for his hiftory as a phyfician—As an 
Author too his fate has been fomewhat particular.—His having 
written a Poem upon a fubject reckoned of no inconfiderable 
confequence to the health of mankind was, as fome fay, fuffi- 
cient alone in this age and rheridian, to have ruined him asa 
Phytician, At the fame time, from the treachery of one Book- 
feller after another, it is true enough what one of his friends 

ueffed not long ago—that though his works, as he called them, 
had /old greatly ; he did not believe they had all together broughe 
him near {o much as has often been made by one play that de- 
ferved to have been damned. 

* To put an end to this detail of misfortunes and complaints, 
in which the public is very little interefted—That his long fuf- 
ferance and contemptuous filence may not for ever, by the moft 
muddy wits, be miftaken for an acquiefcence in the /evere de- 
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crees.pronounced againft him by certain Critics ; who in monthly, 
weckly,. and daily publications inftruét the reading world as to 
the merits of every new work that comes.from the prefs:; from 
a bloated motley hiftory of jhreds and patches, that with much 
.dignity and importance torpidly crawls out upon all four, toa 
.dry.chip of an ode, a fad elegy, or a mo/? lamentable monody ; 
he finds himfelf at Jaft in the humour to prote/ againi the /e- 
vere reprebenfions with which thofe /aid critics have, from time 
.totime, for many years grievoufly mortified and forely afflicted 
him. {t is true they have never, as far as he knows, attacked 

him except with general abufe; which,is juft as much Criti- 
cifm as. calling names is Satire.—-But one, needs only glance 

over a few fpecimens of their dry, barren, heavy. labours, to 
difcover. that thofe ridiculous Dictators have neither tafte,. nor 

learning, nor candour.——They are defpifed by all people of 
fenfe and tafte.—And when they come to be dragged out of 
that cowardly obfcurity under whofe fhelter, in the true black- 

guard fpirit.of the mob, they infult and throw dirt at their fu- 

periors ;..they will be hooted, hifs’d, ‘and hallooed by the very 

multitude they have long. mifled, in recommending the worft, 

and abufing.the beft productions. This dim and dark conftel< 

lation of Geniufes appears.to be-chiefly compofed of raw young 

peopie of low education; who praife or condemn by the lump, 

as they are directed by their Mafters in the trade, or their own 

malice and ftupidity. And fome fay, that it is no uncommon 

thing with thofe candid critics to pafs fentence againft a new 

performance, without the ceremony of giving it a few minutes 

poring perufal of a lack-/ufire eye—Such are the Critics who mo- 
deftly pretend to dictate to the. public upon fubjeéts of which 

themfelves have nct the leaft knowledge or tafte,x—-—Such are 

the Judges who have ufurped the vacant Tribuna! of Criticifm. 

-—But tuch Judges have in effect only conftituted themfelves 
THE Lorps Commissioners OF Kinc Mipases Bencn,’ 

_ Weare utterly unacquainted with the caufes of this furious 

and impotent attack ; aid are in all charity led to confider it as 

a kind of paraxy/m of infanity.—Are you often in this way, good 

Doétor ?—- Your cafe is truly dangerous, if not defperate.—Do, 

call a confultation ? For this fretful acrimony *, fo fuperabun- 

dant in your conftitution, will moft certainly deftroy the tex 
ture of your cerebrum, and inevitably prove fatal if not fpeedily 
corrected. | ™ 





* One of Dr, Armftrong’s favourite theorics. 
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- Art. X. The Monument in Arcadia; a Dramatic Poem in Two Ads, 


By George Keate, Efq. 4to. 28. Dodfley. 1773. 


HERE is a fimplicity of intereft, fcenery, and character 

in this little Poem, which render it truly Arcadian ; and 

the claffical air aflumed by the Paftoral Mufe gives her a very 
graceful appearance. ‘The ftory is fimple and tender. In the 
wars between the Lacedemonians and Achaians, Doraftus, a 
rich fhepherd of Arcadia, ,has the misfortune to be plundered of 
his daughter, at that time an infant and an only child. The 
inconfolable father eres a monument in fome melancholy 
fhade, to indulge the memory of his misfortune, and facrifice 
to his forrows. On the monument was this infcription, Er 
tn ArcaDiA Eco. I too wasof Arcadia. The loft daughter, 
however, returns with a Spartan lover, comes to celebrate her 
nuptials in thefe very fhades, and is recognized b announcing 
the name and circumftances of her Arcadian nurfe with whom 


fhe had been carried off by the Spartans. At firft hearing of the 


hermitical life of Doraftus, fhe goes with her lover and a train 
of Arcadians, whereof Mufidorus was the chief, to vifit him, 


‘The Scene opening difcovers a Wood. In the Middle of the Stage is @ 


Monument, with a Statue of a Nymph lying on it. Upon its 
Bafe appears this Infeription, in large Chara&ers, 


I TOO WAS AN ARCADIAN. 


DORASTUS is /een fanding near the Tomb, with a Bafket of Flowers 
in bis Hand, finging the following Her of 
; A lI R. 


My woes, O Mem’ry! ceafe to trace ; 

Ah! curfe no more the Spartan race! 

Come meek-ey’d Patience, calm my mind, 

And make it to its fate refign’d.— 

This fancy’d form, this empty tomb 

Relieves the rigour of my doom. 


Ener MUSIDORUS, LYSANDER, EUPHEMIA, 
DELIA; DAPHNE, ad LAURA. 


Musip. __ Behold the good old man! On the fill air 
How {weetly floats his plaintive voice !——— Befide 
This wood he dwells, and here at fetting fun 
Sings his accuftom’d dirge, as Mem’ry drops 
A figh o’er happier fcenes that time hath clos’d, 
Lysan. Say, what yon pile which he beftrews with flow’rs 3 
Z It feems a tomb, and that fair fculptor’d form 
Declares it fuch ; as does the epitaph, 
“6 I too was an Arcadian.” 
Musip. He bewails 
A daughter torn away, on whom he built 
The comfort of his age; it is for her 
This mournful pile is rear’d, thefe rites perform’d,—— 





_ But 
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But foft!—A moment ends them; let us not 


Invade his privacy. 
' [They keep retired on one fide of the fage. 


DORASTUS continues the Air, firewing the Flowers round the Tomb. 


Gentle {pirit, peace be thine! 
This fad office itill be mine; 
Thefe fond marks of love receive, 
All a drooping fire can give. 


During the Song, Lysanver difcourfes with Musivorus ;—EuPure 
Mia, with Dapune and Laura. She often fixes her Eyes on the 
Monument, with Marks of Emotion. 


The Song ended they advance, 


Musip. Good ev’n, Dorastvus, 
And heard be all thy orifons !———-Behold 
I bring with me a pair, who even now 
At yonder confecrated altar feal’d 
The bond of wedded faith._—F ar is their home, 
Beyond the fouthern mountains; but defire 
To vifit thefe our plains hath urg’d their fteps 
Hither, to fojourn with us,x———Lo! they fue 
Your grace and welcome; and will prove, I judge, 
Worthy your courtefy.<-<—<-Their bridal bed 
My daughters have prepar’d ; and I myfelf 
Shall be their this night’s hoft ; a fecret impulfe 
Hath won me to their fervice. 

Lysan. Strangers here, 
Each mark of hofpitality muft charm ; 
And footh to fay, this our kind patron’s care 
Hath far outftrip’d my hope. ———Might we obtain 
Thy pray’rs, refpected Hermit, nothing then 
Remains to crown our fortune. 

Doras. If the bleffing 
Of an old man by many a forrow worn, 
And bow’d by many a year, can aught avail, 
O take it, freely take it.——May the act 
Of this fair day be profper’d! may a length 
Of happinefs be yours! a virtuous race 
To both endear the world! and all your paths, 
Your ev’ning paths of life, be fpread with flow’rs 
That never grew in mine! 

Lysan. Ah! muchI grieve’ 
That your’s have prov’d uneven !——For your wifhes 
Count me your debtor.——My Evupuemia too, 
My bride fhall thank you ; for her heart is gentle, 
And grateful as the flow’r that pays with {weets 
The genial fummer’s bounty ! 


As be turns to Eupneia, he finds ber looking towards the Fomb with 
a melancholy Attention. 











Ha! my love, 


Whence this amaze! why doft thou bend thy fight 
K 2 On 
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The Monument in Arcadia. 


On yonder tomb? and wherefore on thy brow 

Sits a defcriptive forrow, that hath drank 

The luftre of thine eyes, and damp’d the joy 

Which: fparkled there but now ?—Say, why is this? 

What the ftrange caufe? 
Eupuem. The caufe is in myfelf; 

O my Lysanper! I have fool’d my fenfe 

With vifionary hope, and now awake 

To meet my error. - 
Lysan. Nay! explain, Evpnt'a, 


Evrnem. ‘This good man’s figh has op’d my eyes; this fcene | 


Of death has undeceiv’d me.——Blind to think 
That there was any ground where mortals tread 
On which affliction walks not!—— Ev’ry clime 
Engenders human woe; and fam’d Arcapia 
Is pregnant with the fame difaitrous fortune 
That other regions know. 

Doras. Our life, fair lady, 
Mok needs be chequer'd thus. 

Lysan. Alas! my love, 
Let us enjoy the good, nor with vain fearch © 
Anticipate misfoitune ; comeit will, ' 
Though Wifdom ftand as guard ; and ¢’en thefe fhades 
Mutt fometimes own its pow’r 

Evruem. Mifaken maid! 
Is this the land where pleafure only reign’d ? 
Was it for this F pac’d fo long a way? 
Abandon’d Sparta f and fo far ailar d: ... 
Thy wand'ring fteps Lysanper, here to meet - 
The face of forrow ?——Where is that content 
ArantueE boaited? Where that peace, fhe faid 
Should greet our coming /——Ah! could fhe delude 
That hope fhe fo iong nourifh’d? 

Doras. HeardI aright ? 
Or did falfe founds abufe m¢?——Spake you not 
Of Sparta, and AranTHE, courteous lady? 
Pray you fay on; for to my ear you uttér’d. . 
A name well known,——Arantue! knew you ber ? 
And lives fhe yet? | 
, Lysan. , Ah no! fhe is no more! 
With pious hand thefe maidens c! 'os’d her eyes, 
Bathing her corfe with tears. 

Evrxem. In her I lok 


~ "The beft of women, whofe indulgent care 


No time fhall wear away.—-—Her lateft with 
Was I thould feck Arcania, where herfelf 
Had fometime known a happier deftiny 
Than Srarvra’s walls aftorded. 

Doris You are then 
Her daughter doubtlefs; you perhaps have oft 
Heard her relate 


EuPHEMe 
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EvpHem. Good Hermit, you ‘miftake ;. ; 
Iam no child of her’s, though many a year Y 
Such Iwas deem’d, till her lait breath unveil’d 
The error,.and declar’d I was a pledge: 
Irntrufled to her care in infant years, 
By whom was unexplain’ d, for death’s cold, erafp 
‘Broke off th’ anfinith’d isle, —-—and [ had walk’d 
‘The world a friendtefs s Orphan, and alone, . 
But for this virtuous yoath, to whom I’ve giv’n 7a [ 
: .- “Phat love-his merit claim ‘di—<:But why on'me 
i Ts caft.that took of eagernefs?+/Why heaves 
. ... Thy lab’ring bofom'thus.? ér when ce thele tears 
That tremble in thine eyes: . 
Doras. O. Nature !—Nature! 
_ Who with thy pow'rful,, and invilible hand 4 
“ *” Shak’ft ny whole frame with tumult,—can I think. 
. “This conflia, thefe forebodings of a father 
SiC Soe tais’d or felt in Vain ?——-The ftroke’s too great! 
Pray you your arm a momenht.——Yes—it mult— 
Thofe features wear the-radiant hue of truth !— 
There cannot be deceit. ———It ts—it is - 
My dong-loft child rettor’d, 
' Evirvem.' All-ruling ask 
. Have ye ahold me through the maze of life. . 
Unknowing, and unknown, in this farland, -.. r ' 
‘To guide me toa pargat? 
Lysan, All’s explain’ ds 
This was AranTiit’s meaning, this the caufe 
Sheare’d (6 Rrong your'coming, hoping itil 
Some chance n might bring about this bleft event 
Th’ indulgent ‘gods have profper’d.: 











There isa picture of Pouflin’s, reprefenting fome Arcadian 
Shepherds and fhepherdefles, who contemplate a monument, on 
whith they read this inferi iption Er in ARCADIA Eco; and 
this, elegant little drama is profeflediy founded upon it, ; 
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Art. XI. Pra&ical Effays upon intermitting Fevers, Dropfies, Difeafes 
of the Liver, the. Epilepsy, the Colic, dyjenteric Fluxes; and the Ope- i 
rati:n of Calomel. isy Daniel Lyfons, M.D. Phyfician.at Bath, © 
| and late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 8vo. 38. fewed. , 
I Bath printed, and fold by Wilkie in London. 1772. | 


E fhall-give our Readers a fhort account of this Author’s 
practice in the feveral difeafes enumerated in his title 

age. | 
. ini intermitting fevers, Dr. Lyfons has found the fnake-root 
combined with the bark, fingularly fuccefsful. © When the 
intermiflions between the ‘fits are clear, and no particular fymp- 
tom contraindicates the ufe of this medicine, it is really fur- 
| prizing .to obferve what it will do, without any previous pres 
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paration. But when the firft paflages are loaded, or obftructed, 
they muft be cleared before any febrifuge can take effect. ) 

¢ My common dofe to adults is two fcruples of bark to one 
of {nake-root. Two or three dofes will rarely fail putting a 
ftop to any diftin@ tertian, or quartan ague. And fhould a 
farther repetition be neceffary, it will be attended with this 
advantage, that the diforder will be lefs likely to return, than 
when ftopped by the bark alone. oo tae . | 

© In quotidian agues there is feldom a fufficiently clear inter- 
miffion between the fits to give this powder at firft; but after a 
clear intermiffion of fome hours has been obtained by other 
means, then this powder is equally effectual in quotidian, as in 
tertian, or quartan fevers.’ eer a 

In dropfies, our Author’s favourite remedy is calomel, which 
given in fmall dofes generally aéts as a diuretic. Bath waters 
are likewife ufeful, he fays, in dropfies ; they correé& the bile, 
ftrengthen the habit, and at the fame time prove remarkably 
diuretic.— Where there is a difeafed liver, and this vifcus is in- 
durated and enlarged, Dr. Lyfons likewife recommends calomel 
and the Bath waters. | 

In the Effay on the Epilepfy, Dr. Lyfons relates one hiftory 
of the fuccefsful application of ligatures on the legs, on the 
firft approach of the fits, which were always obferved to take 
the beginning of their courfe from the lower extremities. 

Where the fits are appreliended to proceed from.worms or 
foulnefs of the firft paflages, Dr. Lyfans has an high opinion of 
the efficacy of calomel. | a 

The epilepfy is fometimes occafioned by hydatids or other 
matters immediately acting upon the brain; and here our Au- 
thor takes an opportunity to fpeak of the method of cure by 
trepanning ; and relates the following curious hiftory of the 
operation as it was performed upon a bull. 
*' © A bull, belonging to John Heard, a tenant of my father’s 


‘at Hempftead near Gloucefter, was troubled with this diforder. 


When I firft faw him he was lying down, and appeared per- 
fe&tly at eafe, and well. Upon making him rife he ftretched 
himfelf ; and afterwards, beginning to turn round, his eyes were 
diftorted, and with a fudden fpring leaping up, he fell down again 
immediately upon his back with great violence, He then appeared 
in all theagonies of an epileptic fit, and when he recovered out of 
it was for fome time very ftupid. By degrees he returned to his 
food, and, until he fuffered a frefh attack, feemed in good health. 
‘: € T'was informed that young cattle only are fubje& to this 
difeafe, it never making its firft attack after the age of two 
years. ' I was alfo told that the confequence of the diforder 
would be certain death, except it was relieved by opening the 
head, and taking out a bladder of water; which was an opera- 
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tion to be performed in the prefent cafe within a few days 
Notice being given me of the day appointed, I took with me 
Mr. Chefton, a very ingenious furgeon at Gloucefter: and the 
Rev. Mr. Bifhop, one of the mafters ¢o the college {chool there, 
at his own requeft, was alfo of the party. 

¢ The bull, being confined in a barn, upon this occafion, 
was thrown down with a rope in the ufual manner, and after- 
wards kept down by the weight of feveral men upon his body. 
Upon his falling a fit came on, and continued during the whole 
operation. This gave the operator time to perform his work 
leifurely, without interruption, and afforded us an opportunity 
of feeing the whole procefs diftin@ly. 1 

‘ A large part of the fcalp, about the fize of a man’s hand, 
and in the fhape of a parallelogram, was on three fides fepa- 
rated from the fcull, but fuffered to remain entire on the 
fourth, towards the nofe, and turned down in that part. The 
fcull being thus laid bare, the operator, by means of a hammer, 
and a knife with a fhort ftrong blade, fuch as ftay-makers ufe 
to fplit whale-bone, took off a part of the fcull, of about an 
inch fquare, which I have in my pofleffion. By ftriking the 
back of the knife with the hammer, cautioufly, in order to take 
out the piece, I apprehended he was enabled to judge of the 
thicknefs of the bone, which is here very unequal, and thereby 
avoided doing any injury to the dura mater. 

© The head being in this coarfe, but effectual and fafe manner 
trepanned, the next thing was to open the dura mater. This 
, poeing done, in a very cautious manner, with a fharp penknife, 

little veficle began to advance through the aperture, and gra- 
dually encreafed to the fize of a wallnut, when the operator 
turning the bull’s head, fo as to give the bladder a depending 
pofition, it burft, and the contained water flowing out, the ope- 
rator laid hold of the containing membrane, and by degrees 
with proper caution extracted it entire, as he faid, if the cift 
was not taken out clean, the diforder would certainly return. 
After this, the part of the fcull that had been laid bare was 
again covered with the flap, and fome common dreffings laid 
over ; by which means the buil, after being kept in the houle 
a few days, foon recovered, and was perfectly freed from his 
diforder. I do not remember that the operator tried with his 
hammer to found the fcull, and find an hollow place in the 
manner mentioned by Wepfer. But before he began the ope- 
ration, he nea very carefully the centre of the forehead 


where the hair divides in different directions, as the bone of 
that part in fuch cafes is often foftened, and fometimes rendered 
very thin, I fuppofe from the preflure of the cift internally. 
He faid he knew which lobe of the brain was moft comprefled 
by the hydatid, by obferving whether the beaft turned to the 
= K 4 right, 
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right, or to the left before he fell into a fit. In the'prefent cafe 
the beaft turned to the left, and the hydatid lay nearly in the 
centre, but rather inclining to the left. If the fymptom above- 
mentioned holds good in the human fubjeét as we are told it 
does in the horned cattle; it is to be hoped we.might, by ob- 
ferving it, and after death infpeCting the brains of the deceafed, 

be at laft led to the fame method. of relief, by knowing the ex- 
act place where to perform the operation. This matter ap- 
pears to me fo remarkable, and may poflibly prove of fuch con- 
fequence, that-I have not thought much of my trouble in 
writing, and 1 hope the Reader will-not be diflatished with 
reading this long, aud otherwife unneceflary digtefion,’ , 
Wep fer faw this operation performed upon an'ox afflicted 
with gibdinaios ; when a large number of hydatids were fucked 
out ; but the vertigo ftill continuing, the creature was killed, 

and on opening the’ head a number of ‘hydatids were found in 
the ventricles of the brain *. 

The two following Fflays are on the colic ‘and dyfenteric 
fluxes; and the favourite remedy is ftill calomel.—The opera+ 
tion of calomel, is the fubject of the laft Effay; the principal 
parts of which confift of extra&ts from Dr. Cullen’s Le&tures 
on the Materia Medica, to which are added {ome fhort obferva- 
tions by Dr. Lyfons. 

For further ota ee we muft refer our Readers to the Effays 
themfelves; with this general obfervation, that the hiftories and 
conclufions are not always fo full, determinate, and fatisfactory, 
as _— be wifhed. D, 





Art. XIl. An Account of the Voyages undertaken by the Order of bis 
present Majefty for making Discoveries in the Southern Hemifphere, Fe. 
Drawn up from the Four nals which ewere kept by the feveral Com- 
manders, and from the Papers of Fofeph Banks, Ef7. By John 
Hawkefworth, LL. D. iMatraced with Cuts, and a great Variety 
of Charts and Maps relative to Countries now firft difcovered, or 
hitherto but imperfectly known. 4to. 3 Vols. 31. 35. Boards, 
Cadell, &c. 1773. 


LMOST ever fince the completion of the difcovery of the 
American continent, the curiofity of the inquifitive and 
philofephical part of the world has been exercifed in fpecula- 
tions and conjectures on the probable ftate of that immenfe, 
and hitherto imperfectly explored, part of the terraqueous globe, 
which lies between the fouthern extremity of the new world, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the South Pole. Navigators, in- 
tent on other purfuits than thofe of mere difcovery, had indeed, 
rather through accident than defign, difcovered fome fcattered 
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‘(lands and coafts in different parts of this extenfive tra@: but 
nothing had yet been effected to fatisfy the inquifitive with re- 
gard'to the reality or non-exiftence of a fouthern continent; or 
to enable the geographer to fill up that wide-extended and op- 
probrious blank, 1o confpicuous in our maps of the fouthern 
hermifphere, without the affiftance of mermaids, dolphins, and 
flying fifhes. : 

The peculiar air of myftery, with which the three late ex. 
peditions to the South Seas were condu¢ted, and the. precau- 
tions that were taken to prevent the publication of any of the 
journals kept by the officers employed in them, did not fail, 
immediately after the Daelphin had compleated her firft voyage 
in the vear 1766, to excite new attention in the public towards 
this fubject. Notwihitanding the fecrecy obferved with refpeé 
to the defign, and the refults, of thefe expeditions, fome imper- 
fe& and anonymous accounts of the two firft voyages fouhd their 
way to the prefs : but-thefe ferved rather to provoke than to fa- 
tisfy the public curiofity. At length, after the return of the 
Endeavour from the laft of thefe expeditions, a refolution was 
taken to gratify the public with ‘a full and’authentic detail of 
the vatious obfervations’and: difcoveries that had been made in 
the courfe of them. We fcarce need to add, that the“journals 
of the refpeGtive commanders were accordingly put into the 
hands of the prefent Editor, with a'view that they might be‘pro- 
perly. digefted, and publifhed, for the information of future na- 
vigators, and the gratification of the curious, . ics icicle 

The very laudable-obje& of thefe undertakings, as exprefled 
in his Majefty’s inftru@tions to Commodore Byron, who led.the 
way in this feries, is faid to be the difcovery of unknown coun- 
tries of great extent, hitherto unvifited by any European power, 
and which, there is reafon to belicve, * may be found in the 
Atlantic Ocean,’ [or] * between the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Magellanic Strait, within the latitudes convenient for navi- 
gation, and in climates adapted to the produce of commodities 
ufeful in commerce, &c.? The journal of the firft of thefe 
voyages, which was performed in the Dolphin, in the years 
1764, 1765, and 1766, conftitutes the firft part of the prefent 
publication, Soom after the return of that veflel in 1766, the 
was again fent out, under the command of Captain Wallis, 
accompanied by the Swallow, commanded by Captain Carteret. 
The two feparate journals of thefe officers form the fecond and 
third parts, and compleat the firft volume. | ini, 

* The laft and moft interefting of thefe voyages, projeGed on 
a more enlarged fcate than the two former, and which may be 
jufily termed a philofophical expedition, was performed in-the 
Endeavour, commanded by Capt. Cook, who was accompanied 
by a party of aftronomers aud naturalifts, excellently well qua- 
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lified to fulfil the different objects of their refpective refearches 3 
the principal of which were, the making of geographical difco- 
yeries; the obfervation of the laft tranfit of Venus; and the 
making enquiries into the many new and curious objeéts of na- 
tural hiftory, which fuch obfervers could not fail to meet with 
jn the courfe of fo unfrequented a navigation. The relation 
of the occurrences of the voyage, and of the obfervations made 
in the courfe of it, conftitutes the fecond and third volumes 


of the prefent publication. 


Such is the general diftribution of the matter contained in 
this work; in which, we fhould obferve, that the narrative is 
every where given in the name of the refpective commanders, 
and in the firft perfon. Neverthelefs, the Editor has occafion- 
ally, but without any mark of diftinCtion, interwoven with the 
relations of thefe different voyagers fuch obfervations and re- 
fiections as occurred to himfelf. This method, of addreffing 
the reader in the firft perfon, was adopted with the approbation 
of all the parties concerned. It undoubtedly renders the nar- 
rative more animated and interefting ; and yet there are frequent 
occafions where the reader would wifh to difcriminate, and to 
be certain whether a particular opinion or reflection flows from 
the Journalift or the Editor, In fome places indeed the diftinc- 
tion is fomewhat too apparent; particularly where the ufual 
plain texture of the nautical narrative fuddenly difappears, by 
the infertion of fome fplendid philofophical patches of a very dif- 
ferent manufaéture: 

Purpereus, laté qui fplendeat, unus & alter 
Affuitur pannus. 

This incongruity however was, perhaps, in fome degree, a 
fcarce avoidable confequence of the journal -form adopted in this 
work ; where the fame individual aflumes the two very diffe- 
rent characters of a fea-commander and of a fpeculative philo- 
fopher or metaphyfician; and ufes the very diffimilar languages 
of the log-book, and of the portico, 

That no doubt might remain of the fidelity of the Editor, in 
compiling the materials with which he was furnifhed, the ma- 
nufcript account of each voyage was read to, and was after- 
wards put into the hands of, the refpective commanders. The 
account of the voyage of the Endeavour, in particular, was 
likewife fubmitted to the perufal of Mr. Banks and Dr. Solan- 
der. In confequence of this proceeding, the prefent work re- 
ceived fuch emendations as were then fuggefted by the gentle- 
men in whofe names it is written; and, at the fame time, the 
faéts related in it were authenticated in the moft unexception- 
able manner. 

Before we proceed to give any extracts from this publica- 


tion, it may be proper to premife a few general remarks on 
the 
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‘he manner in which the Editor has executed his part of it, 
In the firft place, it is obvious to obferve that the minute accu+ 
racy with which the fituation of the fhip at different hours of 
the day, the depths of water, the bearings of the land, and the 
other common nautical obfervations or events, are related in this 
work, can fcarce fail to fatigue and difguft that numerous clafs 
of readers, who perufe books of this kind merely for a tem- 
porary amufement ; and who expect that the narratives of men 
who have travelled round the world, through unfrequented 
paths, fhould be every where embellifhed with ftriking defcrip- 
tions, and be diverfified with fingular adventures. To fuch 
readers, the perufal of the firft of thefe volumes, in particular, 
will probably furnifh very fcanty entertainment. . They will 
likewife, on this very account, be naturally led to form a com- 
parative eftimate, to the difadvantage of the prefent work, by 
a retrofpect to the excellent account, drawn up by the late Mr, 
Robins *, of the voyage of the Centurion ; in which the com- 
mon nautical details are much more fparingly inferted, and 
which is almoft every where interefting and entertaining. In 
juftice however to the prefent Editor it fhould be obferved, 
that the utility of thefe merely nautical remarks cannot be 
contefted ; and that minutely to relate them, for the benefit of 
future navigators, was indeed the great and principal objet of 
this publication. 

It is not perhaps generally known that the ingeniqus com- 
piler of Lord Anfon’s voyage did not load his work with dry 
and unentertaining nautical remarks, becaufe he intended that 
thefe fhould have been the fubjeéts of a feparate publication ; 
in which many curious difcuffions of the tides, winds, currents, 
&c. were to have been communicated, for the particular ufe 
of thofe more immediately interefted in that kind of knowledge. 
Death put a ftop to the execution of this defign, before any 
very confiderable progrefs had been made in it: and although a 
diligent enquiry after the papers which he left behind him in the 
Eaft Indies, was made by the late Lord Anfon, as we have been 
affured on very good authority ; the fearch proved ineffectual.— 
Whether the idea of this plan occurred to the prefent Editor ; 
or how far he was at liberty to profecute fuch a defign, we 
know not: but it is certain that the perufal of the prefent col- 
le&tion of voyages might have been rendered more pleafant, at 
leaft to the generality of readers, by adopting the like method. 





* Mr. Robins’s name did not appear in connexion with the work. 
That of Mr. Walter, the Chaplain of thé Centurion, ftands in the 
title-page, and we have heard that he had the benefit of the copy: 
toward which he probably furnifhed fome materials. | 
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Though we mean not, vat’ leaft for the préfent, to enter into 
any particular enquiry concerning the geographical, literary, or 
philofophical merits of ‘this work,. we {hall obferve, in general, 
that thofe. readers muft indeed he very faftidious who cannot 
receive. pleafure from the perufal of it; both on account of the 
curious facts:contained in it, and of the manner in which they 
are related by the Editor ; whofeoccafional reflections on fome of 
them are-ingenious, philofophical, and well exprefled. It muft 
be acknowledged however, that the work is not without its 
blemithes 5 fome of which ‘are: confpicuous enough to attract 
the notice even of the moft carélels reader. Our curiofity 
neverthelefs has, upon the: ivliolé, been fo miuch, and fo lately, 
gratified, in the firft hafty. perufal of it; that we do not find ours 
felves at prefent inclined to particularize the omiffions, redune- 
dancies, negligencies, or other imperfections obfervable in this 
compilation. ... We fhall therefore proceed to lay before our 
Readers a.general ‘fketch of each voyage ; occafionally adding 
fuch extracts from .the:work,: as we think will be moft accepts 
able, or are more eafily detached from the reft, : 

Commodore Byron, whofe journal is the frft in. the preftut 
feries, failed from the Downs im his Majefty’sfhip.the Dolphin, 
accompanied by the Tamar, in June 1764; :/Aiter ftopping .at 
Rio de Janeiro, he proceeded. to. .Port Delire, and from thence 
failed in fearch of Pepys’s Ifland, firft difcovered|,by Cowley, 
and faid by him to lie in about the latitude afi47,degrecs fouth. 
Having convinced himfelf that no fuch ifland’cxifted jin that 
latitude, ~he:ftood in for the coaft of Patagonia,. and. proceeded 
up to Port Famine in the Streight of Magellan... Having here 
compleated the wood and water of both Ships, he. renewed his 
fearch, and in about the latitude of. 51-difeovered: land. . He 
entesed> © one of the fineft harbours in the, world,’..to which he 
gave the name of Port Egmont ; taking at the fame time formal 
poflefion,; in the namé-of his Britannic Majefty,: of this hars 
bour, and of all the neighbouring iflands, under the denomi- 
nation of the Falkland Iflands ; which, he shinies there is little 
reafon to doubt, are the fame Jand to which Cowley gave the 
name of Pepys’s Jfland.— We fcarce need to remind our Readers 
of the late ferious difpute with the court of Spain,  occafioned 
by this very difcovery, and by the Britith fettlement afterwards 
formed on this ifland in confequence of it. 

The Commodore again entered the Streight of Magellan, the 
perilous navigation of which he minutely defcribes. ‘I hough 
feven weeks and two days were {pent in his paflage through it, 
he neverthelefs declares it to be his opinion that it may be pafled, 
not only by-a fingle veflel, but even by a large fquadron, at 


the proper feafon, in lefs than three weeks, And yet, as the 
. Editor 
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Editor obferves, * the paflage coft Captain Wallis near four 
months, though he performed it precifely at the time recom- 
mended by the >» Commodere, having reached the eaftern entrance 
about the middle of December.’ 

Mr. Byron at length entering the South Sea, purfued his 
courfe to the weftward and northward. Proceeding thus for 
near two months, he had the mortification to find his men 
attacked by the feurvy. Having been obliged to relinquifh 
his firft'defign of making what is called Davis's Land in the charts ; 
and afterwards miffing the celebrated Jfles of Solomon—if indeed 
any fuch ifles exift—he at length, in about the latitude of 14 S. 
and longitude 145 W. at a time when the fituation of the fick 
was become exceedingly deplorable, difcovered land confifting 
of feveral iflands, viftbly abounding with all the refrefhments of 
which his people ftood fo much in need ; but which, to their 
great difappointment, they were prevented from enjoying, in 
confequence of thé inaccefiiblé ‘nature of the coafts, and the un- 
friendly difpofition of the’inhabitants... OF thefe iflands there- 
fore thé Commodore was obliged reluctantly to’ take his leave, 
after many fruitlefs efforts ‘to vifit them ; and with an achin 
heart beftowed’on them the ‘name ‘ofthe [ands of Difappoint- 
ment *,-—But we fhall tranfcribe’ the account of this incident 
from the work itfelf; efpecially as we apprehend that the fol- 
Jowing extraét carries pretty evident marks of the Editor’s pen- 
cil; and as ‘it’ will accordingly exhibit a fair,-and not unfavour- 
able, {fpecimen of his manner of colouring and expreffion.—We 
regret that he is ‘not always’ equally clear and unembarraffed in 
his philofophical’ refletions. | 

© | ftood for the fall ifland; which, as we drew near it; had 
a moft beautiful appearance; it was fitrrounded by a beach of 
the fincft white fand, and within, it was covered with tall trees, 
which extended their fhade to a great diftance, and formed the 
moft delightful groves that can be imagined, without under- 
wood. We judged this ifland to be about five miles in circum- 
ference, and from each end of it we faw a {pit running out into, 
the fea, upon which’ the furge broke with great fury ; there 
was alfoa great furf all round it. We foon perceived that it 
was inhabited ; for‘many of the natives appeared upon the beach, 
w'th fpears in the tir bands that were at leaft /ixteen feet long. 
hy refently made feveral large fires, which we fuppofed to 

be a fienal § for we immediately perceived ieveral fires upon the 
larger ifland that was to windward of us, by which we knew 
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* By the chart, éc. we find that the Commodore was at this time 
at no‘very great difance from Oraheite, or King George the Third’s 
Land, which lies’ oniy about 3 degrees to the fouthward, and about 
§ degrees to the-weftward of thefe ilands, . 
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-hat alfo to be inhabited. I fent the boat with an officer to 
Jook for an anchoring place, who, to our great regret and dif- 
appointment, returned with an account that he had been all 
round the ifland, and that no bottom could be found within lefs 
than a cable’s length of the fhore, which was furrounded clofe 
to the beach with a fteep coral rock. 

‘ The fcurvy by this time had made dreadful havock among 
us, many of my beft men being now confined to their ham- 
mocks; the poor wretches who were able to crawl upon the deck, 
ftood gazing at this little paradife, which nature had forbidden 
them to enter, with fenfations which cannot eafily be conceived ; 
they faw cocoa: nuts in great abundance, the milk of which is 
perhaps the moft powerful antifcorbutic in the world: they had 
reafon to fuppofe that there were limes, bananas, and other 
fruits which are generally found between the tropics; and to 
increafe their mortification they faw the fhells of many turtle 
fcattered about the fhore. Thefe refrefhments, indeed, for want 
of which they were languifhing to death, were as effectually 
beyond their reach as if there had been half the circumference 
of the world between them ; yet their being in fight, was no in- 
confiderable increafe of the diftrefs which they fuffered by the want 
of them. Their fituation in itfelf indeed was no worfe than it 
would have been if the obftacle to their wifhes had been dif- 
tance, and not a reef of rocks; and both being alike infuper- 
able, a being wholly under the influence of reafon would, by 
both, have been equally affeéted ; but this is a fituation, among 
many others, that, may be remarked by a diligent obferver, in 
which -reafon cannot preferve mankind from the power which 
fancy is perpetually exerting to aggravate the calamities of life. 
When J knew the foundings, I could not forbear ftanding clofe 
round the ifland with the fhip, though I alfo knew it was im- 
poffible to procure any of the refrefhments which it produced.’ 

Leaving thefe inacceflible and inhofpitable coafts, the Com- 
modore, keeping nearly the fame courfe, foon difcovered two 
ether iflands, where, not without difficulty and oppofition, he 
procured fome refrefhments for his fhip’s company ; fcarce one 
of which was now wholly free from the fcurvy. To thefe he 
gave the name of King George’s Iflands. They are to be diftin- 
guifhed from King George the Thirad’s Ifland, afterwards difco- 
yered, and thus named, by Captain Wallis; but now better 
known by the name of Otaheite, from which we find that they 
are little more than two degrees and a half diftant, to the 
northward, and about four degrees to the eaftward. | 

From the fouthermoft of thefe iflands feveral boat-loads of 
cocoa-nuts were procured. Their falutary effects on the Com- 


‘modore’s fcorbutic crew are worthy of particular notice. As 


foon as they were all expended his people began to fall down 
6 again 
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again with the fcurvy. ‘ The effect of thefe nuts alone,’ fays 

the Commodore, ‘ in checking this difeafe, is aftonifhing. 

Many whofe limbs were become as black as ink, who could not 
move without the affiftance of two men, and who, befides total 
debility, fuffered excruciating pain, were in a few days, by eat- 
int thefe nuts, although at fea, fo far recovered as to do their 
duty, and could even go aloft as well as they did before the 
diftemper feized them.’ 

The Commodore now proceeded to the ifland of Tinian, of 
which he gives an account greatly differing from the rich and 
picturefque defcription exhibited in Lord Anfon’s Voyage *. 
We there find it defcribed as a terreftrial paradife, where Na- 
ture, without human affiftance, but working on a foilevery where 
dry, and fomewhat fandy, and accordingly * /efs difpofed than 
ether foils to a rank and overeluxuriant vegetation,’ has laid out this 
delightful fpot into neat and extenfive lawns, ¢ the turf of which 
is quite clean and even, ‘Thefe are fkirted with ftately woods, 
the bottoms of which, in many places, are clear of all bujbes 
and underwoods ; and the woods themfelves ufually terminate on 
the lawns with a regular outline, not broken, or confufed with 
ftraggling trees, but appearing as uniform, as if laid out by art.” 
Further, the advantages derived from the excellent fruits and 
vegetables with which it abounded, fuch as cocoa-nuts, guavas, 
oranges, melons, {curvy grafs, and forrel, are {aid to have been 
‘ greatly enhanced by the Aealthine/s of it climate, by the almoft 
conftant breezes which prevail there, and by, the frequent 
fhowers which fall, and which though of a very /hort, and ale 
moft momentary duration, are extremely grateful and refrefhing, 
and are perhaps one caufe of the /a/ubrity of the air, &c.’ 

Commodore Byron exhibits to us a very different view of the 
fame fpot, as may be colleéted from the following detached ex- 
tracts, which we fhall infert without any comment; only pre- 
mifing that he anchored in the very place where Lord Anfon lay 
in the Centurion. 

© After I had fixed upon a fpot for the tents, fix or feven of 
us endeavoured to pufh through the woods, that we might come 
at the beautiful lawns and meadows of which there is fo luxue 
riant a defcription in the account of Lord Anfon’s Voyage, and | 
if poffible kill fome cattle. The trees ftood fo thick, and the y 
place was fo overgrown with underwood, that we could not fee three 
yards before us, we therefore were obliged to keep continually 
hallooing to each other, to prevent our being feparately loft in 
this tracklefs wildernefs. As the weather was intolerably hot, 
we had nothing on befide our fhoes, except our fhirts and trow- | 

| fers, and thefe were in a very fhort time torn all to rags by 
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the /ufhes and brambles ;. at lat, however, with incredible diffi. 
culty and labour, we got through; but to our great furprize 
and difappointment, we found the country very different from 
the account we had ‘read of it: the lawns were entirely over- 


' grown with a ftubborn kind of reed or brufh, in many places 


higher than our heads, and no where Jower than our middles, 
which continually entangled our legs, and cut us like whip- 
cord.—After we had walked about three or four miles, we gat 
fight of a bull, which we killed, and a little before night got 
back to the beach, as wet as if we had’ been dipt in water, and 
fo fatigued that we were fcarcely able to ftand. 

© 1] foon found that the ifland produced limes, four oranges, 
cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, guavas, and paupas in great abun- 
dance; but we found no water-melons, fcurvy-grafs, or forrel.—— 

¢ Notwithftanding the fatigue and diftrefs that we had en- 
dured, and the various climates we had’ paffed through, neither 
of the fhips had yet loft a fingle’ man fince their failing from 
England ; but while we lay here two died of fevers, a difeafe 
with which many were feized, tho’ we all recovered very faft from 
the fcurvy, I am indeed of opinion that this is one of the mof 
unhealthy {pots in the world, at \eaft during the feafon in which we 
were heret¢. ‘The rains were violent, and ‘a/lmof? inceffant, and 
the heat was fo great as to threaten us with futtocation. The 
thermometer, which was kept on board the fhip, generally 
ftood at 86, which is but g degrees lefa than the heat of the 
blood at the heart; if it had been on fhore it would have rifen 
muchhigher. .[ had been upon the coaft of Guinea, in the 
Weft-Indies, and upon the ifland of St. Thomas, which is un- 
der the Line, but Ihad never felt any fuch heat as I felt here.’ 

After enumerating the inceffant torments fuftained from the 
flies in the day, and the mufquitos in the night; from {warms 
of centipieds and fcorpions, and of large black ants, fcarcely 
inferior to either in the malignity of their bite ; as well as from 
other venomous infects without number, altogether unknown 
to them ;'the Commodore relates the difficulties they met wiih 
in difcovering the difant haunts of the cattle, which are’ faid 
to have been procured on fuch eafy terms in Lord Anfon’s re- 
lation. The Commodore’s parties, who were fent out to kill 
them, ‘ were abfent ‘three days and nights before they could 
fucceed ;. and when a bullock had been dragged feven or eight 
miles, through fuch woods and lawns as have juft becn deferibed, 


teat 








+ The feafons in which Lord Anfon and Commodore Byron vifited 
this ifland-were nearly the fame. * The former anchored here about 
the 26th of Auguft, and failed on the 21% of O&tober: the latter ar- 
rived here about the rit of Angutt, and failed from hence on the 1 
of Ostober, eae } . 
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to the tents, it was generally full of fly-blows, and ftunk fo as 
to be unfit for ufe.’ The fatigue, too, of the men, in bring 
ing down the carcafs, and * the intolerable heat they fuffered 
from the climate and the labour, frequently brought on fevers 
which laid them up.’ 

According to the following quotation, the flies of Tinian 
muft be expeditious breeders, and their maggots come very 
early into life, in this tropical hot bed. We procured poul- 
try,’ fays our Journalift, ‘ upon eafier terms: there was great 
plenty of birds, and they were eafily killed; but the flefh of 
the beft of them was very ill tafted, and fuch was the heat of 
the climate that, within an hour after they were killed, it was 
as green as grafs, and /warmed with maggots.’—But we refer 
this matter to the confideration of the naturalifts. 

We fhall here terminate our account of this voyage, and the 
prefent article, by only adding that the Commodore fteered his 
courfe from hence, by the Bafché Iflands, and the coatt of Su- 
matra, to Batavia. From thence he proceeded to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and at length arrived in the Downs, on the gth of 
May, 1766, having fpent fomewhat more than 22 months on 


this expedition. 
[To be continued.] B. 
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Art. XIU. Fragmentum ex Lib. xci. Hiftoriarum Viti Livii Patavini, 
Nunc primum eruit ex codice MS. Vaticana quondam Palatino inter La- 
tinos fignato, No. 24. Et celeb. Beniamino Kennicott, infcripft Paul» 
lus Jacobus Bruns. A Fragment of the gift Book of Livy. Now 
firft difcovered and publifhed from a Collection of Latin Manu- 
{cripts in the Vatican Library, and infcribed to the celebrated 
Benjamin Kennicott, by Paul Jacob Bruns. Fol. 1s. Ham- 
burgh printed; fold by White in London. 1773. 


T is well known that forty-five books, only, of Livy’s Roman 
Hiftory, have reached us in a perfect ftate. As to the re- 
mainder, even to the «4oth, they continue truly among the 
defiderata; and therefore the difcovery of any, even the fmalleft 
part, of fo valuable a treafure, will, without doubt, be wel- 
come to th learned, 

Mr. Bruns appears to have been one of the perfons employed 
by Dr. Kennicott in collecting materials for the great work in 
which that gentleman has been fo long engaged. He informs 
us, that during the time which, in the laft year, he fpent at 
Rome, after he had confulted many collections of Oriental 
writings in the Vatican Library, he applied himfelf to fearch 
for Greek and Latin MSS. which might anfwer the purpofe of 
his journey. He determined to ufe particular carc, he tells us, 
in fele€ting thofe which had been applauded by learned men, 
for their excellence and antiquity; and as he knew that Blan- 
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chinius had. mentioned, with great approbation, a Latin Cadex, 
diftinguifhed by the number 24, and comprehending the books 
of Tobit, Job, and Eftner, this he fought after, aad proceeded 
to examine... He prefently found that the above-mentioncd books 
were fuperfcribed on fome mere ancient chara@er, which lay 
concealed beneath, and that the manufcript was to be ranked 
with thofe which are called rvfiriptos, or, fays he, to fpeak 
more in the Ciceronian ftyle, palimpfeflos:, the lait of which 
terms, we fhould obferve, is particularly ufed to fignify parch- 
ments diefled in fuch a manner that, by a little moifture, what 
had been written on them might -be effaced, after which they 
were ready to reccive other imprefiions. However, in the pre- 
fent cafe, the characters were not fo tar deftroyed but that, with 
affiduity and attention, our Author was able, in a great mca- 
fure, to recover them, 

This Latin Codex contained, we are informed, 176 Icaves, 
nine of which have been more lately added, together with fome 
others about the middle of the book, from /o/. 54 to 72: as to 
the reft, Mr. Bruns fuppofes they were parts of different authors 
reduced into the prefent form about the eighth century, when 
thesnew text was infcribed on the more ancient onc. One 
wl of thefe leaves, he thinks, contains fome of Cicero’s ora- 
tions ; but a more minute examination of this he leaves to any 

future enguirer. He employed himfelf, however, awhile, in 
conhdering thofe pages, in feveral of which the ancicnt text is 
fo greatly obliterated that he conceives it hardly poflible for it 
ever to be reftored. At length he met with an elegant cha- 
raCter, and exerted himfelf to the uttermoll, that he might dif- 
cover what had been there wri:ten. He prefently, he fays, 
fnatched a word here and there: he found fometimes occurring 
the well-known names, Pompeii, Contr.bise, Sertorii, and ob- 
ferved in the front of one pzge LIB. XCI]. and of the other 
TITY LIVI, but in a character fo very minute, that it might 
eafily efcape.the fight. After this elucidation he read over the 
epitome of the gitt book «f Livy, aud peiceived that it treated 
of the Sertorian war in Spain; after all which he concluded, 
without any doubt, as he apprehends will all his readers, that 
he had ‘here met with a fregment of Livy which had not been 
feen by, or known'to, any perfon, for a long feries of years. 
This fragment, which had bees piobably toin away from iome 
ancient volume, conftitutes, it is faid, the 73d and 78th, 75th 
and 76th leaves of the Cudex. ‘The text, which has-been mere 
Jately tranfcribed, runs tran{verfely on the ancient one; fo that 
‘whoever would read the fragment of Livy muft turn the book 
‘in fuch a manner as that the margin to the Jeft-hand may be- 
come the loweit edge of the leaf: (utmarge ad fnifiram ora folit 


aifina evadat.) 
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Concerning the character of this fragment, it is faid to be that 
which is called uncialis ; ‘which is generally accounted the moft 
antique, and is found in the fmalleft number of manu(cripts. 
Mr. Bruns compared tt with the moft celebrated ancient wri- 
tings, and perceived that it yielded to none.in point of excel 
lence or anti quity. When he was afterwardsiat Naples he met 
with feveral Latin words which had been infcribed on fome of 
the walls in Herculaneum, atid having very carefully confidered 
the fourm of there letrers, and thofe of the Jatelv di‘covered frag- 
ment, he fays, they appeared to him very exadily to refemble 

evch others’ He has added to -his work an-engraving of. four 
Latin words, which he faw at the bottom! of a ‘picture taken 
out of the Herculanean rvins, -as a fpecimen:of> the character in 
which the fragment is written, Our Author, on the whole, 
does not fcruple to give it a firft place among ancient manu- 
fcripts in the Latin language; and, left he fhould’ be deemed 
rath in forming this judgment, he introdueee a learned Italian, 
Vito Giivenazzt, Abbate, particularly fagacious in this kind of 
enquiries, as joining him in the fame opinion. _ : 

The poreaereee of i: fragment, it is obferved, 1 is very thin, 
and of a yellow colour : there are two colunins in* pei page 
containing thirty fies! and the words have no intervening 
{pace to diftinguifh them from each other, 

Mr. Bruns has publifhed the fragment firft in its original 
form, afterwards in a more modern way. In fome places he 
has been obliged to leave a word or a fentence imperfe& ; but 
though it is fhort and incomplete, it is neverthelefs ian accept- 
able addition to the excellent hiftory of which it makes a.part, 

The Editor has added a few annotations and criticifms, on 
fome paflages in this fragment 5: but for farther particulars, we 
refer to Mr. Bruns’s publica ion. re ee s | 
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reer ican”; oom 
Art. 14. Evelina; a Poem. By John Huddleftone “wyine, 
Gent. 4to. 2s. 6d. Riley. 1773. 

HIS is the well-known Evelina who makes one of the, princi- 

pal characters in Mafon’s Caractacus, where fhe is infinitely 
more interefting than the is found to be in this poem; which is dif- 
fufe and declamatory, but diiturbs not the paffions. There are, 
however, fome well fabricated lines in it, an ‘defcriptions not un- 
poetical : 





‘ Nor lefs the ftream of Llyvon marks the fcene, 
Still glictering various through the blue ferene, 
Refle&ts new beauties as his current flows, 
And other fkies in his deep bofom fhews. 
. 2 When 
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When vernal funs their brightening influence fhed, 
‘When Summer’s radiance o er the heavens is fpread, 
When genial Autumn holds her milder reign, 
And-Ceres’ gifts enrich the yellow plain, 

Old Llyvon bids bis gently murmuring wave 

In fofteit lapfe the verdant borders lave ; 

But when from high the fierce Aquarius pours 

His wintry flore of unremitting fhowers, 

Then fwells his torrent with refiitlefs force, &c.’ 


~Awell-wrought comparifon follows, of the fons of Cambria to their 
river: they are gentle and kind in peaceable times; bur when 
‘ The fhrill-tun’d trumpet fummons them to arms, 
Not the vext wintry itorm that wildly roars, 
And beats in wrath their hoarfe-refounding shores 
More fierce’ 
Art. 15. Town Eclogues. 1. Vhe Hangman. 2. The Harle- 


quins, 3. Fhe Street-Walkers. 4, The Underiakers. By the 
Honourable Andrew Erfkine. gto. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1773. 


a thing 











Too. bad for bad report 


Art. 16. The Naval Review; a Poem. Infcribed to the Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Saunders, Admiral of the White, &c. By the 
Rev. Robert Englith, Jate Chaplain to his Majeity’s Ship the Royal 
George; and to the 24th Regimentof Foot. 4to, 1s. Becket. 1773, 

«¢ And if you needs mutt write, write Czfar’s praife.”— 

* *« * ool * * cg * * 

And, ** Nobly wild, with Budgell’s fire and force, 

Paint angels trembling round his falling horfe.” Pope, 


Art. 17. A Collection of Poems, the Productions of the Kingdom 
of Ireland; fele€ted from a Colleétion publifhed at Dublin, 
’ intitled,’ The Shamrock; or, Hibernian Crefis. evo. 35, fewed. 
Bladon. 1773. 
This feleétion is made with judgment and tafte:—for our account 
of The Shamrock, fee Review, vol. xlvii. p. 4%4. 
“Art. 18. Muf@ Seatoniane: A complete ColleQion of the Cam- 
_ bridge Prize-Poems, from the firit Inititution of that Premium, by 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Seaton in i750, to the prefent Time. ‘T'o 
_which are added, two Poems, likewife written for the Prize, by 
Mr. Bally and Mr. Scott. 8vo. 3s, 6d. Pearch, &c. 1772. 
Of thefe poems, which came under our review at the times of 
their firft publication, we have now nothing to fay; but we fin- 
“cerély wifh that Mr. Seaton’s beneficence may, for the future, be 
~ bétter beftowed, and his eftate be better tenanted. 
Art. 19. .The Swedifhb Curate, a Poem. By Mr. Jerningham. 
. poe" “Qt. 13. “Robfon. 1772. | 
Guttavus.Vafa, after his efcape from his confinement in Denmark, 
was received, ‘as he travelled through Sweden in difguife,, by Suverd- 
fio, acountry carate, who, at the hazard of his life, concealed him 
in the parith church, This ftory is not fafficiently intereftine or 
eventful; nor has thé poet raifed fuch a Rrature upon it as will 
Ks greatly 
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reatly ftrike the public attention,—or fuch as might have beea ex- 
pected from the abilities of Mr. Jerningham. L ° 
MEDICAL, 

Art. 20. Obfervations on Epidemie Diforders 5 with Bieirks on 
nervous and malignant Fevers. By James Sims, M.D. 8vo. 
ss bound. Johnfon. 1773. 

‘Theie Obfervations were made in the ‘county of Tyrone, in Ire- 

land, and they comprehend a cries of eight years, viz. from 1765 


to 1772 
Dr. Sims appears to have been an attentive obferver of the feveral 


epidemics which occurred during’ this period; and his praétice was’ 


generally judicious and fuccefsful,— His pathological bata 


ever are not alwa/'s perfectly fatisfaory. 
Art, 21. Confideratisns on the Ufe of Tnje€tions in the Gonorrheca. 
By W. Cribb, Surgeon, in high at Member of the*Corpo- 


ration of Surgeons, London, 8vo 6d. Flexney, 1773. 
‘Tnefe Confiderations are judicious, sid merit the attention of 
thofe vis +" engaged in this particular branch of practice. D 


Art. 22. A Courf: of Phy fiology, divided into Twenty Le@ures.. 


forme: is given by the late learned Dr. Henry Pemberton, Profeffor 

of Phyiic at Gretlam Coliege, Feilow'of the Royal ‘Society, and 

of that at Berlin. Now firit. publithed from the Author’s Manu- 

fcript. S8vo. §s Nourfe, 1773 

It is a fuficient recommendation of thefe Lectures, to fay, that 
they were drawn up by the Jate learned and ingenious Dr. Pemberton. 

The Editor indeed has not fully exprefied, in the title page, 
the nature of the work. For the phy/ficlagy comprehends only the 
hiftory of the human body in its heaithy ftate. But the pathology or 
the dofirine of difeafes, and the methodus medcndi or means oF cure, 
mnake likewife.a part of thefe Lectures. 

A courfe of twenty Lettures, it muft be acknowledged, Foils a 
fmall field, where fech copious fubjecis are to be introduced.— More 
however has been done, in fo fmall'a‘compafs, than could have been 
expected. Aad we muft add, that method, accuracy, and fimpli-' 
city, fufliciently mark thefe Le&tures to have been the compofition: 
of Dr. Pemberton. DB. 
Art. 23. 4 Difquifition of the Stone and Gravel, and other Difeafes 

of the Bladder, Kidneys,Sc. ‘The occult Caufes of the Stone af- 

figned, Its Principles explained ; with the Manner of its Accumu- 
lation ; and by what Means a Nucleus is firft formed, which ge- 
nerates the Siune. Alfo ftated Diagnolics for diftinguifhing fuch 

Difeafes, from Caruncule and Excrcfcences of the Urethra, the 

Litfecis of a Venereal Taint, with the moft rational Method - of 

Cure. By William Adams, Surgeon, London, 8vo 2s. Shat- 

well, &c. 

This two fhilling pamphlet is a mere noffrum advertifement, which 
Mr. Adams has had the modeit affurance to dedicate to the Royal. 


College of Phyficians, > 
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Br 24. The Fatal Connexion. By Mrs. Fogerty, Author of 
Col. Digby and Mifs * ag 1zmo, 2 Vols. 5 8 Bladan. 1773. , 
Surely Mrgs Fogerty was begotten, bo: n, nurf: ed, and educated in 

a circulating library, and fucked in the fpirit of romance with hey 

mother’s milk! Novel-writing feems quite natpral to her; and while 

fhe lives. there is no. fear that the reading Miffes and reading 

Matters who cultivate this profitable iludy at the eafy rate of ten 

fhillings and fix. “pence per ann.. will ever want a due fe pply. of ad- 

ventures, memoirs, and genuine hiftories of Lady this, and Lord 
that, and Colonel «’other thing. , In the manufacturing of all which, 

+ rreateft difficulty feems to be —the hitting of a new title- page: 
or as to the. ftories told, and the characicrs drawn, they are al 

echoes of echoes, and fh ado s of fhades. 

Art. 25. Ceciliag ory the Eafiera Lovers, Tranflatcd from the 

French. .12mo0. .3s.,bound. Biadon. 1573. 
hofe who Jove a inclancholy flory, may here indulge themfelves 
e.utmoff.of their heart’s difcontent.—-We have nothing toa ad 
in the cammendation of this piece. 
Art. 20.: The er udential Lovers ; or, the Hifory of Barry Harper. 
2mo... 2.Vols. ; 6s. - Bell. 1772. 

‘If,’ fays ney modcf Author, § it‘is the fate of this work to peo 
rifh through the, iprability of our * ge Nis, ave {hall be happy, as it 
is the moit convincing proof We 1 ave mia ken our forte, and Pall 
acknow! ege omyfelves | indebted to the ¢2% Heid for their cenfures; for 
it will be the means of driv ing us from a path, in which we are a 
to have our fenfes bewildered, asd ineck with nothing but thorns and 
ftumbling- blocks t to our feet. As it is: the firit, it thall be the laf 
attempt.’ —— 

"Happy it.is for,this Author that he has been able to hold his mind 

in.a frame fo. fit to, fupport the weight cf that cifappointment, and 

mortification; which. every writer mult feel, on the mifcarriage of his 
performance. .7iire this time, we, doubt not, the public voi¢e hath 
apnoanced to ‘him the fate of this poor hittery ; ; and. we hope he will 
ee" ion enough to keep his word with his readers, 

. (Bas Tel Nope s. 

Art. 27. Ad tte to Sir Richard Hotham, Koni zht, tn Anfwer to 
_his Reflections.on Eaft India Shipping, tvo is, Murray. 17 73s 
‘The Anfwerer undertakes to point out the errors in fome of Sir 

Richard’s calculations, the unioundnefs of his principles, and the 

felf-interefted tenour.of his views, in regard to the regulations of the 

Sait india thipping, for which he contends in his Kefiectzons : See Rev. 

for April, p. 327- 





‘# The Author does not always thus affume the majeflic plural, 
but mot commmoalyis hamble enough to content himfe!lf with the 
fin number; fo that we conclude this delectable hiftory is not 
th uction of more than one pen. 
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PoLITICAL 
Art. 28. Remarts on an Inquiry into the Conne®iag between the 
prejent Price of Provifisms, aud the Size of Farms*.. Wherein the 

Errors of the Inquiry are detected, and the Confequences of the 

Practice of monopoilzing Farms are expiained, and proved difad- 

vantageous. By John Lewis, Author of Uniting aad Monopolizing 

Farms, &e. ¢ 8vo. od. Longman, SG... 27.7% 

The motive which induced Mr. Lewis to make thefe, Remarks 1 is 
thus explained : § ‘The writer of this inquiry fays, that monopolixing 
land {eems to be the moit general topic of the prefent times ; and he 
is of opinion, that thofe who pretend fo prove the practice is difad- 

vantageous, are milinformed; as the arguments. he ,has feen on that 
fudject, are by no means fatisfactory to him, bu: fuch as may. miflead 
his countrymen, and prove prejudicial to the tlate. For which rea- 
fans, he could no longer forbear giving his fentiments on the fub- 
ject; as he is perfuade d, itis incumbent on every one who thinks he 
has it in bis power, to endeavoar to tet them right. Soin like man- 
ner, others who dijier in opinion with this writer, may {rom the fame 
motives, think themfelves under the like obligation. to detect and 
fhew where they think this writer has been mifinformetdy. or errs in 
judgment ; which if not detected may miflead his readers.’ 5 

‘Yhere wanted. noc anotaer provocation; for Mr. Lewis having 
written on the il coalequences of uniting farms, and the Aathor of 
| the Jnguiry having controverted the positions there advanced, this, in 
all likstihood, proved the prevailing inducement to récrimination. 

Mr. Lewis appears to underitand his argumeat,, but is tart in, his 
yy replies; which may be overlooked in one who profefles himfelf a 
faimer, and who may be fuppoted. fond of his difcoyeries; and 
therefore difpofed to exult where he conceives himfelf te have dete&ed 
errors in his literary antagonitt. 

he chief point in difpate between thefe two gentlemen, i Is a COM- 
parit on with a view iG public utility between a farm of 300]. perann. 
in the hand of one farmer, or the tame quantity | of land divided into 
ight fmall farms, which Mr. Lewis conends will each let for sol. a 
year ‘This is certainly an uleful and curious, object.of inquiry, 
though the conclutions drawn on either tide ought not,ta-be iniifted 
on tov politively; fince the great variation of circumitances that take 
place in ditferent fituations, “readers gener al principles in agriculiure 
of danverous application without due allowance being made for pe- 
culiar cafzs. Is may however be fafely afij:med, that if-no farms 
exceeded the rent contended far by the Jguzrer, there would be little 
occu‘ion to lameat the monopoly of land; and the Remereer might 
appear co have entered into ah argument of far lefs importance than 
is now actually the cate, 
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* For anaccount of this ingenious pamphlet, fec Rev. yol, xlviti. 


p- 245 a and 43°. 
+ Mr. Lewis is not author of the PraZice of uniting Farms, but of 
apamopniet fhewing the bad effects of that afer: for which fe¢ 
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The Inquirer having contended, that in harveft time, and in other 
operations that require difpatch, the great farmer, by throwing many 
hands together, has his work better and more expeditioufly done ; 
and alfo that he can employ an equal number of men with the {mall 
farmers on the fame land divided among them, and longer; the 
Remarker retorts—‘ If the great farmer’s men will do their work better, 
and difpatch double the quantity in the fame time that an equal number 
awould if divided, on Ieffer farms; tis inconfiftent to fuppofe they 
employ full as many as would be employed on the fame lands in 
leffer farms, when half the number would be fufficient ; yet this 
Writer afferts, that they do employ full as many, and alfo, that they are 
likely 10 employ them longef. And after thefe grofs inconfiftencies, he 
concludes the paragraph thus: ‘* but as I mean to confute by fatts, 
and not by arguments, | will appeal, &c.”—And now too, I will 
appeal to any reafonable man, whether either éy fa&s or arguments 
this writer is likely to confute any perfon befides himfelf ; but that 
he has fairly done.’ 

The Jaguirer advancing, that the fmall farmer cannot rely on his 
own labour, and if he does, he is a lofer by it; for that his employ- 
ment fhould be a general attention to the whole: the Remarker re- 
plies, thate~* the farmer when able puts his hand to the plough, and 
every other operation ; and being conitantly where the fcene of action 
lies, he can beft affift and dire&t: and thus, Ais attention is property 
employed. ‘Though perhaps, once or twice a day, going or coming he 
may take a round through his fields, to fee or feed his cattle, or mend 
a gap; yet in fuch fized farms thefe will not take up much of his 
time. Now I will fuppofe fuch a farmer with five labourers employed 
together, either in hay or corn harveit; while he continues to work 
with them, experienced men allow, that thefe fix men are likely to 
perform full as much as feven labourers without a mafter attending 
them: fo that the mafter inilead of being a lofer is doubly paid, by 
what he does himfelf, and what he cauiles others to do: befides, ’tis 
not the quantity of work performed that is the only advantage, but 
the manner of doing it with care and due attention is itill of greater 
confequence,’ ‘To this he properly adds the hafty, flovenly, waiteful 
way of reaping where harvelt work is contracted for by the acre ; 
when the men make more haite than good fpecd, neither gathering up 
the corn clean, nor attending to its being properly dry at the time of 
binding. ‘Thefe difadvantages he fays the great farmers are obliged 
to fubmit to, rather than greater, by prolonging their work to thort 
days and bad weather ; and are enabled to overlook them, by renting 
their land cheaper than {ma!] farmers do. 
~ But the grand objection to large farms is, their tendency to depo- 
pulate the country. According to the /nqguérer the large farm will 
have 38 perfons on it more than the {mall farms; but according to 
the Remarker the fmall farms will fapport 29 more than the large one. 
As thefe computations, by their difference, cannot be fuppoted very 
accurate, we fhaJl not enter into the particulars ; but we have heard 

the advocates for {mall farms reafon upon this very quettion as follows: 
os Suppofing the numbers equal, the political objection to large farms 
in point of population ftill remains in force; nor will any abftrufe 
ERase ce Pe terete gts coer sen, sos tee tp Ss tm reafoning 
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reafoning be required to prove it. If this land is occupied by one 
erfon, he is the on/y man of property upon it; thofe who cultivate 
it for him being all of fervile condition, and will be withheld from 
matrimony in proportion to the difficulties of fupporting by labour 
the incumbrance of a growing family. If on the other hand it is 
parcelled out into eight farms, (according to Mr. Lewis’s fuppofition } 
there may not indeed be fo opulent a man upon them as the aforefaid 
wholefale farmer, who thrives upon the poverty of the reft; but there 
will be eight pains-taking men fupporting induftrious families 3 in an 
honeit, laudible independance ; and if one of thefe plans was to be 
chofen, to extend over the whole ifland, where is the fpeculator who 
would hefitate in deciding which of them would be moft for the advan- 
tage of the community, in every point of view? Small farms [as Mr. L. 
oblerves] are nurferies for farmers, where thofe who fet out with little 
capitals may, by care, induftry, and ingenuity, qualify themfelves 
for larger undertakings ; and it is no lefs cruel than impolitic to ex- 
clude ative young men from Opportunities of advancing themfelves 
in proportion to their talents.” 
To conclude, both the Juguirer and his prefent commentator are. 
men of abilities, though they have thought differently on this curi- 
ous fubje&, the difcuffion of which is of more general utility than 


a refults from the oppofition of opinions in literary alter- 
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MiscELLANEOUS, Ne 
Art. 29. The Depofitions, Arguments, and ‘fudgment in the Caufe 
of the Church-Wardens of Trefdatth, in the County of Arnglefea, 
againji Dr. Bowles; adjudged by the worfhipful G, Hay, LL. D. 
Dean of the Arches: Inttituted to remedy ihe Grievance of pre- 
ferring Perfons unacquainted with the Brit ith Language to Livings 
in Wales. To which is prefixed, an Addrefs to the Bithops of 
Hereford, Bangor, St. David’s, Afaph, and Llandaff. -Publifhed 
by the Society of Cymmrodorion, 4to. 2s. 6d. Harris. 1773. 
' As far as we can judge, from the perufal of the depofitions here 
Jaid before the public, we conclude that the gentleman abovemen- 
tioned was really, if not legally, incapacitated for officiating as a 
minifter, and confequently for receiving the profits, in a Welch pa- 
rifh. Even the evidence produced in his favour, great part of it at 
leatt, feems to prove him unable to perform the fervice required in 
that language, which only can be underftood by the majority of the 
parifhioners. Dr. Hay, in fumming up the evidence, appears to be 
of the fame opinion, though he has not thought himielf fufficiently 
authorized to proceed to deprivation. ‘The manner in which a cer- 
tificate is faid to have been obtained in Dr. Bowles’s behalf, certainly 
reflects no honour upon him; and the judge declares that, on this 
account, the Do¢tor appears before him in a very unfavourable light. 
But it is not our bufinefs to decide: a curate may perform parifh 
duty in Wales as well as in England, while another reaps the advan- 
tare: but there are thofe who are bound in juftice, in confcience,y 
and by every facred tie, to fee that thefe important affairs are pro- 
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Art. 30. Oxonia.explicata et ornata. Propofals for difengaging 
and. beautifying the Univerlity and City of Oxford. gto. 1s. 
Wilkie. 1773. 

The Writer of this pamphlet having remarked, that a fpirit of im- 
provement at prefent animates the univerlity and city, with refpect to 
convenience and magnificence in their ttreets and buildings, and that 
fome judicious fieps have already been adopted by the committee, is 
induced to propofe fome farther alterations. Oar forefathers, he 
obferves, feem to have confulted petty convenience and monattic re- 
clufenefs, while they neglected that uniformity of defign which is 
indifpenfable to magnificence, and that elegance of approach which 
adds half the delight. Itis pity that fuch noble aad elegant build- 
ings as there are at Oxford, thould be almott Joit by a faulty fituas 
tion, or disfigured by a crowd of miferable houfes or cotraves ftand- 
ing around them: at the fame time retirement and folitude feem 
very well to accord with feats of learning and ftudy, to which, it 
may be thought, our Author’s {clemes of rendering them quite open 
and difengaged do not periectly agree. It appears, however, to us, 
that he ‘underflands his fubject, and that his plans are worthy of 
attention. . He {peaks at firlt of propofing only @ few alterations ; 
but they arife to a grcat number, and muit be attended with a very. 
confidgrable expence. 


ArOVA. The Vaux-hall Affray; or, the Maccaronies defeated: 


being a Compilation of all the Lettcrs, Squibs, &c. om both Sides 

of that difpute. With an introductory dedication to the Hon. 

Tho. Lyttleton, Efq; Svo. 1s. 6d. Williams, 1773. 

The circumitances of the fracas at Vaux hall, between the Rev. 
Mr. Bate, on the one part, and a corps of faring, bullying gentle- 
men on the other, have been futliciently related in the London tiews- 
papers. There is nothing here added to the letters, &c. which ap- 

eared.on, that occafion, except the dedication ; in which the gencral 
character and condutt of Mr. L ——— are treated with great freedcm 
and feverity. 

Art. 32. Lffay on the Charaster, Manners, and Genius of Women 
in different Ages; Enlarged from the French of \!. Thomas. By 
Mr. Ruffell. 12mo. 2 Vols. Gs. bound. Robinfon. 1773. 

_ In the Appendix to the 47th volume of our Review, we gave an 
account of Wonf. Thomas’s Efflay, which, Mr. Ruffell fays, is indi/- 
putably the moft. elegant and moft philofophical treatife on, the female mind 
and female charaGer that has yet appeared. 

-.§ But, notwithftanding thefe excellencies, continues he, it ap- 
peared to the Editor to want a good deal more than tranflation to 
make it fatisfactory to the Engiith reader. The featences were often 
complicated, and the paragraphs tcdious. It had none of thofe 
larger divifions which are fo neceflury to relieve the mind, nor any 
of thofe inferior ones which are not lefs effential to the perfpicuity 
of reafoning. He therefore in fome meafure decompounded it ; he 
fplit the fentences, broke the paragraphs, and divided the work into 
pape fections: he omitted fome things, and added others. 

relates to the progrefs of fociety in Britain, 1s entirely new. 

In fhort, he is anfwerable for the defects of the Eflay, as 1t now ap- 

pears 5 
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pears 3 thoveh he has not the vanity to claim its beautics. Thofe 
who ate’ acquainted with the original, however, he doubts not, will 
give him credit for his labours.’ 

‘What credit others who are acquainted with the original will give 
Mr. Refill for his ae we know not ; as for us, we fhall only 
obférve (ovt of tenderne{s to him). that thé tranflation is far from 
being-an elegant one, and ‘that what he fays concerning the progrefs 
of 1ociety 11 "Brita nN, isn not entirely new. 


* 
Art. 23- A Diition ary of Antient Georraphy, explaining the local 


Appellations in Sadred, Grecian,’and Roman Hittory ; “exhibiting 
“the Extent of Kingdoms, and Situations of Cities, &c. And illuf- 
“trating the Alluiions ard Enithets in the, Greek and Roman Poets. 
‘T he e whole etlablifhed by prcper Authorities, and deiigned for the 

Ufe-of Schoots. - Be Alexander Matbean, M. A. 8vo. 


7 Se 

Bound. Robdinfon, &c. 

The fricionary-iorm;*or alphabetical feries, 1s certainly the mot 
convenicné ana ufeol) for a swork of this Kind.—-The Author ‘has 
trot orniy digeited former ditionarics, but hath confulred the antient 
goopraphers, without inesledting other ‘agthors. He has, in. fome 
des Me if en! : nttnta “A tiitnt by modern secgr anh Vv» hav ing give nthe 
Greatlar of piades frdbs Pater obferva tions. "Names are of ‘ten chang- 
mo bet plate iialwayr’the ee and to khow it xa tly is a! ways of 
importance.” Nir. Machedn adds, cs the true Sg ih idiom, ‘.sbere és 
uo we of bE i F ch rhe lucent t', rhofe knowlege. of the globe was 
very uepercets 2 ove therciore led aniient names, with modern 
calcblaviens, Se" PR OE op. iv. 7 

>We agree with Nee Matbean, that a work of this kiad has lon 
been jwartir gs th farce folo'compilations being too unwieldy, for 
{¢ ools - We: ils? 5 wie meng too general, and Echard s little.more 
tht. a cats! yeh *Phis want, fays he, is now fupplied ; and the 
Poghin y ta PAR the fui he more ¢ a fily UD derft, iad the narra- 


tives of ancient bir: ans,” te ie afoni nes of antient itatefmen, and 
the deic ripllois of antient poets 


The Author Hes“becn Yercpul foufly careful in citing his auéhorities, 
bottt of anwent and modern writers, a circumflance which evinces 
the great attention, amd c meat reading, which have been employed 
in the execu tion of his ple 

. , PELIGTOUS Sika Owe Va boa ke 
Art. 44. he Scripture Hiptory of Abraham ; to which is annexed, 


tHE < ‘a Dif Priotion ont] 2 Seep tre of Fudab, ia which the comments of Bifpop 
°. 


#fock aid Pifonp ivarburtoa upon that Subject are particularly ex- 
said By W. Gilbank, A.M. 8vo. 4s. in Boards. Wilkie, 
Mee - 17%. | 
| he deiign of this publication is, TI. To fhow that, the feemingly 

unconnected and unmear side incidents of Abraham’s life will be 
found ona nearer infpedtion to be the orderly igh one entire dif- 
penfation, and pregnant with aSodenstion. . That the Jewith 
theocracy’ wat t initiuted at the covenant of cir sasbcition lif. That 
this hitherto unthovoht-pf era of the theocracy, and the confidering 
theeheniies of Fudadb as the delegates of God (a fenfe, as will be feen, 
warranted by lcripture) ifford an eafy and accurate interpretation of 
the mophecy of Jacob concerning the feptre of Judah, and recipro- 
cally confirm excn other 
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‘The Author, according to this plan, enters into a particular con- | 
fideration of the events which are recorded in the Old Teftament re- 
Jative to Abraham ; many or moft of thefe events he regards as have 
ing a figurative meaning; and herein he may poflibly be right; 
though having fallen into the allegorizing humour he may, perhaps, 
extend it beyond thofe bounds which the fcriptures will warrant. 
Jn his account of the command iffued to Abraham concerning his 
fow- Ifaac, he feleéts the fubftance of what Dr. Warburton has fo 
*Mreely written on that fubje&t. What is peculiar in the book feems 
to be the fuppofition that the Jewifh theocracy commenced at. the 
time when circumcifion was firft inftituted. On this ground he en- 
deavours to illuftrate the famous prophecy concerning the /ceptre’s not 
departing from Judah. He fuppofes, with Dr. Warburton, that by 
the /ccptre we are to underftand the theocracy, or that extraordinary 
proiection and government of the Supreme Being, under which the 
Hfraelites were received,- The Bifhop of Gloucefter imagines that this 
extraordinary divine government of the defcendants of Abraham firft 
took place at the time when God appeared to them at mount Sinai ; 
but in this Writer’s view the words of the prophecy imply, that the 
Sceptre, whatever it fignified, was already in the hands of Judah; 
he therefore corcludes, with fome fhew of reafin, that the theocracy 
was originally ordained at the feafon above-mentioned. Mis fuppo- 
fition is ingenious, and not ill-fupported; but he is rather prolix 
and tedious in fome parts of his performance. The differtation on 
Jacob’s prophecy is chicfly formed of extraéts from Sherlock, Ware 
burton, Newton, and the Old Teftament. As to his obfervation that 
the enemies of Judah were delegates of God in his government, we 
do not meet with a great deal on the fubje&t, and it appears to us to 
amount to no more than this, that they were inftruments, as all bee , 
ings aré, in the hands of Providence, to fulfil its purpofes. Mi. 
Art. 35. Meditations on the Seafons: Spring, Summer, Au- 

tumn, and Winter. By the Rev. Robert Prefton, M. A. 12m0. 

2s. fewed. Dilly. 1773. 

Thefe plain and pious obfervations and reflections are not re- 
markable for the beauties of compofition, or for {prightlinefs of fen- 
timent; but they are apparently publifhed with a. good intention, 
and feem calculated to awaken the reader’s regard to the fubjects of 
religion, or to affift him in drawing {piritual improvement from the 
objects of nature. They have chiefly a praétical tendency, the Au- 
thor ‘having, very wifely, taken little notice of the points in difpute 
among Chrittians of different fects and denominations. 

Art. 36. The original and prefent State of Man briefly confidered ; 
wherein is fhewn the Nature of his Fall, and the Neceflity, 
Means, and Manner of his Reftoration, through the Sacrifice of 
Chrift, and the fenfible Operation of that divine Principle of 
Grace and Truth held forth to the World by the People called 
Quakers. To which are added, fome Remarks on the Arguments 
of Samuel Newton, of Norwich. By Jofeph Phipps. 8vo. 2% 
Nicoll, &c. 1773. ‘ : 
Mr. Phipps appears to be a fenfible and pious man: but he 1s a 

verbofe writer, and engaged in a myftic kind of divinity which af- 

fords him fome peculiar fatisfation, though it may be difficult for 


him to explain or fupport it. The Quakers have given fuch different 
2 accounts 
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accounts of the /ight within, that fome have been fuppofed in their 
defence of it to plead for the fufliciency of human reafon without the 
aid of revelation, while others profefling a regard to chrittianity, 
have inveloped its truths in darknefs and contufion. Taken ina 
qualified fenfe, all good men will agree with Mr. Phipps in fome of 
his affertions on the fubje&t; but when he advances farther, he lays 
the way open for endlefs conjectures and chimeras. On his fcheme, 
the {criptures feem to be but of little importance, and we are left to 
hearken to the fuppofed vifions and revelations of every one who 
fhall conceit himfelf under a divine infpiration, This confequence, 
our Author may imagine, he guards againit; but with all his care, 
this appears to be a natural effect. We can by no means think that 
Mr. Phipps has confuted his antagonilt, though he has fhewn fome 
ingenuity and acutenefs. In twocr three initances he feems to deal 


unfairly : however, we mutt agree with him when he fays, concern- 


ing predeftination and preterition,—‘ ‘T'o fuppoie, that the Supreme 
Exceilence fhould create all the millions of mankind of one nature, 
and for eternal duration, and that he fhould, either immediately or 
remotely, neceflitate a minority of them to everlailing happine(s, and 
at the fame time determine to give the major part no other oppor- 
tunity but to be inevitably and eternally miferable; is to fuppofe, 
that there is more cruelty than goodnefs, more rigour than wifdom, 
and more inequality than mercy in the divine nature. I therefore 
muft conclude, that the fuppofition is irrational, unjuft, and grofsly 
injurious to the divine character.’ 

Art. 37. Multum in tarvo contra Parvum in multo; or, a Six 
Days candid Review of a Six Years uncandid Controverfy: wherein 
Mr. Phipps’s Arguments in defence of Quakerifin, in his Od/erva- 
tions, and Te original and prejent State of ian, againtt Mr. Newton 
of Norwich, are thewn to be defective, and the Doétrines of abfo- 
lute Neceflity and univerfal Redemption fairly deduced from fome 
of the Quakers Principles, as laid down in Barclay’s and Phipps’s 
Writings. Addreffed to the People called Quakers in particular, 
by one who was formerly a Member of that Chrittian Society. 8vo. 
1s. Od. Richardfon and Orguhart. 1773. 

A third perfon here fteps in fora fhare in the controverfy between 
Ir. Phipps and Mr. Newton, conceining each of whom he appre- 
ends, ‘ they would do well to add co their faith a little more of that 

cardinal virtue called Charity, wich is not eafily provoked.’ He with 

juttice obferves, that men pretending to inipiration, differ as mach 
about the fenfe of {cripture as carnal reaf/oners ; and that the Quakers 
themfelves are not ayreed about the fenfe of {ome dostrines faid to be 
effential. ‘ An eminent preacher among them, he remarks, actively 
and on principle contributes to the fupport of the xational militia, 
and fhuts up his fhop on faft days. Many among them of unexcep- 


‘tionable moral characters and of found piety, pay ¢éthes and cburch- 


rates; and as many different opinions fometimes are broached in 
their yearly meeting, as among any congregation of reputed unen- 
lightened men, the fenfe of one yearly meeting has fot always. been 
the fenfe of /ucceeding ones. A great number of refpectable Qualzers 
took up arms in Philadelphia a few years ago, and went in perfon to 
affiilt the governor againtt a body of ruflians; and it is very remarx- 
able, worthy, pious, well-meaning men among them, who make the 
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highef pretenfions, even co the gift of difcerning {pirits, hive evinced 
the greateft degree of fallibitiry ‘and ignorance, and have been im- 
ofed on more than the rett.’ 

"Thefe are fome of this writer’s reflections: he feems to fucceed 
very well in feveral of his replies to the obférvations and arguments 
of the Quakers, and to have a true {pirit of good will to all man- 
kind: but-we muft add, that he often appears rather as ‘a ffeprical 
author, unfettled in his principles, and therefore in fome d anger of 
throwing all things into doubt and si see! $ He has ceferted 

uakerifm, bur obierves, that ‘ though the Quakers decry human 
reafon, he thinks their principles and practices are more rational, on 
the whole, than thofe cf any other body of rcligioniits.? A remark 
able conceffion from one who profefledly writes to confute fome of 
their moft confiderable champions! if thefe are the mott rational, 
what notion muft he form of all the other denominations of Chriitians? Hi. 
Art. 38. 4 Treatife concerning religious Ajfedtions. Pait !. Con- 

cerning the Nature of the Affections, and their Importance ‘in 

Religion. Part if. Shewing what are no certain Signs that reli- 

gious Affections are gracious, or that they are not. Part IIL. Shew- 

ing what are diftinguifhing Signs of truly gracious and holy Af- 
4 fetions. By Jonathan Edwards, A. M. and Paflor of the firt 
1 Church in Northampton. 8vo. 5s. Dilly. 
rh This appears to us to be a republication, in North Britain, of a 
pir work formerly printed in New England. It is probuble that its rive 
F | was owing to iome difputes aboot religious experiences, conver ions, 
a ©f§T isc. which have often obtained in the chriftian world. The pious 
i? hi and fenfible Author, for fuch we apprehend him to have been, was 
if defirous to fet his fellow chriflians right on fuch topics, and lead 
t them to regard fincerity as the matter cf principal moment. He dil- 
j covers in this view confiderable knowlege of the workings of the 
' human heart, and of the fubterfuges, vain maginations and pretences 
- to which perfons fometimes have recourfe under the appearances of | 
‘I ' piety. Heisa Calviniftical writer, bat a hearty friend to holinefs 
| 











E and wood works. His treatife, though well defiened, is heavy and 
tedious: he dwells long on his fubject, and feenrs in wre ont after all 
his care, of erplexing ‘and dittrefing fome well-difpofe ed minds, and 

1 perhaps ieading. them fometimes into miilaken concluiions and en- 

thufiattical reveries. Bi. | 

Art. 39. A Letter ta Dr. Balguy, on the Subject of his. Charge, 
delivered to the Archdeaconry of Ui ache) fer, ia the Yeari7z72. W ich 
| a Pofticript, relative to certain Obfervations contained in the Charge 

. refpecting the Diffenters and Toleration. By John Palmer. Svo. 

| ' 4s. Johnfon. 1770. ’ 

Thofe who have read Dr. Balguy’s Charge, with any degree of 

i attention, cannot weil be furprifed to fee wh sak anfwersto it. It would 

| have been ftrange indeed, if fo extraordinary a Charge had pailed 

unnoticed, The principles advanced in it are fo inconfiftent with 
iy 7 the principles of genuine proteltantifm, and it cOntains fo’ many 

4 ftrange and yop eeer notions, to fay nothing of its milreprefen- 

tations, that it affords a very favourable opportunity for coniidering 

the abfurdity, futility, and inconfiftency of it im a variety of lights. 
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ta Mr. Palmer places the Doétor’s miftakes in a clear and di. lind 
point of view; he thews, by plain and notorious fa&s, bi are 
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his affertions and injinuations are entirely groundlefs : he proves, 
that the DoSor himfelf does not believe the Thirty nine Articles ; 
an id he writes in a fenfible, ot and lively manner. 

‘ You have publifhed a thing (fays Mr. Palmer) which you are 
pleafed to call a Charge (in which, however, no Charge is given) ; 
but you might, with much greater propriety, have entitled it a Dram 
or a Yrumpet, feeing it was intended to excite, if not de//a, horrida 
della! yet animofity and rancour. A great regard indeed you mut 
have for the fouls cf men, when you employed your half Acur in the 
puipit, not in giving a ferious charge to the clergy of your arch- 


_ deaconry, to attend minutely to the ipiritual welfare of their parithi- 


oners, but in attempting to kindle in them the fire of bigotry, and 
to fix their attention upon a fubject which had been defore determined 
y the magittrate ; who, you fay, is the ‘ only proper judge” of it. 

‘ There are many bold mifreprefentations in your piece, which 
may perhaps fucceed with thofe who fancy that cucullus facit mona- 
chum, or that awlergyman mult needs be, ex officio, an open, plain, 
fimple-hearted creature ; but there are men, and their numbers are 
great, who well know that the artifices.of politics may. be very con- 
veniently hidden under a gown and caflock; and that the nearer a 
‘man approaches in church preferment to a feat in the houfe of lords, 
the more prone he generally is to forget the duty of a minifter of 
of the Go/pel, and make himtelt bufy about public afairs which do 
not concern him. 

Do not concern him! you wil! fay, what fhould be the object of a 
clergyman s attention, if not an ‘‘ attack on our eccletiattical ella- 
blifhment ?” Plaufible enough this queition! but ox/y plaufible. By 
your own confeffion, and in fober truth, the religion of an eltablifh- 
ment is the religion of the magiiirate ; that which he chules and pre 
fers; therefore, the duty of Ais clergy 1s, to leave religion to his care 
and. judgment. .Iu-England, indeed, if any of them with an alte- 
ration in Azs religion, they have a Jegal right humbly to petition him 
for it. If he confents, the now- petitioning clergy are bound to acqui- 
efce in their maffers decifion, and ought not to throw themfelves 
into heats and paffions, though he should change his Airing-monty from 
mixed to pure tilver; which, by the bye, was all the petitioners re- 
queiled. If the magifirate thould reject fuch a petition, the abfurdity 
of the non petitidning cletery? : fretting, faming, and ilantping about 
it, 1s‘ fluil more Rrikingly apparent. Why fhould they be dilturbed 
when things have gone on exactly to their wifh, and their maiter and 
they are-both of a mind? 

‘ Indeed, fir, 1 greatly doubt whether you are quite in earneft in 
what you fay concerning the views of the petitioners. You are a 
a divine and a politician. Now I have been coniidering, to what we 
might retemble a man, in whom the political and eccletialtical cha- 
racters are united ; and cannot help thinking, but fuch a one’may be 
aptly compared to the defer iption which forne Athanafians have given 


‘of our Saviour, who, fay tiiey, Knew the day o} ‘judement i in his dsvine 


nature, but was utterly ignorant of it in his uman. ‘Thus the poli- 
tico-ecclefiaitical divine, “with his eccl-fiafical eye, {ees one end of the 
church tumbling down, the other on fire, and the cuiched petitioners 
bringing oil and fagcots to increafe the flames, inftead of bearing 
each a bucket of water in his hand toextinguifh them; bur, with his 

political 
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political eye, he beholds the church fettled firm on its foundation, 
fair and flourifhing, and the petitioners coming in white leathern 
aprons, their trowels in their hands, and plaifter of Paris ready to 
adorn and beautify the building ; and whilft, in his ecclefiafica! nature, 
the poor man {tands weeping over the ruins of fo ftately a fabric; in 
his political nature he is laughing, and blefling himfelf that all is 
fafe, and the cHURCH IN NO DaNnGER. I make no doubt, Doctor, 
but you could, if you pleafe, fhow the excellence of the petitioners’ 
fcheme in a much better manner than you have fhown the evil ten- 
dency of it.’ 

As there are, at this time, feveral writers of the name of Palmer, it 
may be proper to obferve, that the advertifement prefixed to this 


Letter, is dated at Macclesfield, April 27, 1773. QR 
~ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
we HE Letter figned Br. Etonicus is received ; it contains a num- 
ber of valuable hints; but we apprehend that the Writer did 
not mean to have his Letter printed, 

A. B.’s Letter is very kind, and candid ; but he is defired to re- 
fleét how difficult muft be the attempt to fettle an Ludex Expurgato- 
rius, with refpect to the literature of a free country. As far, how- 
ever, as is confiftent with a due regard to the real and /acred interefts 
of TruTu, and to the natural claims of free and fair enquiry, our 
Correfpondent’s judicious hint fhall be attended to. 





In our account of M. de Luc’s work on the Barometer, in our laf 
Appendix, page ¢77, line 20, for ‘ /edextary barometer,’ read ‘ fla- 
tionary barometer.’ 

In the fame Article, page 579, in the propofed emendation of Des 
Cartes’s barometer, we neglected, and perhaps it was fcarce neceflary, 
to obferve, that when the tube has been fufficiently inclined fo as to 
raife the water to the top, the lower extremity fhould be ftopped 
with a finger, before the fealing is broke off; as otherwife the mer- 
cury would inftantly defcend into the bafon. When there is a fenfi- 
ble quantity of air at the top, the neceflary degree of inclination 
may be eafily eftimated after a little experience. 








